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Sometimes the facility with which we arrive at 
moral conclusions is a test of their correctness. It is 
as easy to give a sufficient reason for what we desire 
to do, as it is to give one against what we do not de- 
sire to do. But it is not so easy to reason against our 
inclinations. Those things which we have arrived at 
as wrong, or at least doubtful, by a reasoning process, 
it-is usually safest to avoid. But those things which 
we have arrived at as right after such, efforts at 
reasoning are—often to be avoided also. 


How prone is man to find a willing excuse for his 
sins in the general statement that all men are born 
sinners! But a tendency toward sinfulness is no 
excuse for sinning. If one feels that he cannot blame 
himself for inheriting a corrupt nature, he can blame 
himself all the more for his willingness to yield to it. 
The nature he cannot help; the willingness to excuse 
himself by it he can help. A man born blind would 

bee fool to decline the offer of a certain cure, on the 


ground that his defect was natufal to him. A man 
born with moral defects is infinitely more foolish and 
blameworthy for pleading his fallen nature as an 
excuse for making no effort to rise, or even as a pal- 
liation for his faults, whatever they may be. 


A man’s measure of knowledge is likely to be in- 
dicated by the manner in which he views his own 
intellectual attainments. As a rule, the more a man 
knows on a giyen subject, the less he claims to know. 
He who has no comprehension of the extent of the 
field of knowledge which he enters, may couht him- 
self well informed when he has made a beginning of 
study ; but as one goes on in reading or research the 
vastness of the unexplored field always grows upon 
him, until he seems to himself to know nothing as yet 
in comparison with what he wants to know. It mat- 
ters little what field of knowledge it is, there is always 
so much to learn in it that he who knows most sees 
most to be learned. When, therefore, a man claims 
to have read everything worth reading, or to have 
learned everything worth learning, in a special field 
or ageneral one, he proves—not his knowledge, but 
his ignorance and his conceit. 


It is an evil sign when a man pleads the use and 
custom of his business in justification of practices 
which are not capable of vindication at the bar of 
conscience. A true man will not think of such cus- 
toms as defining his responsibility. He will regard 
them as part of his responsibility, in that he is to 
labor to make them better than he found them, The 
boast .of Augustus, that he “ found’ Rome brick, and 
left it marble,” should be true of every Christian as 


regards the business or profession to which God has 


called him. Most of these professions and businesses 
have been lifted out of the moral mire by brave and 
faithful men. Matthew Hale raised the legal pro- 
fession to a higher level, from which it never slipped 
back again, through the purity, unselfishness, and 
public spirit which his career as a judge displayed. 
There have been such men in all honest lines of work ; 

they have been the salt that kept the world from cor- 
ruption. But always and everywhere, what has been 
thus won by moral effort must be held by a like effort 
also; and the Christian is in the world for this end. 
He is to apply to the maxims he finds current among 


those who share his work, the Apostolic rule: “ Ex- 


amine all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


All of us shrink from the consequences of sin, but 
we do not all of us shrink from sin itself. If, indeed, 
we could be sure tliat no evil results would come to 
us from sinning, we should probably be even less 
likely than now to refrain from committing sin. Yet 
it is sin itself, rather than any consequences of sin, 
that should be our abhorrence,—and that will be so 
if we Took at it aright. Suppose we have a friend 
who loves us very dearly, and who never fails in 
fidelity or in tenderness toward us. Now if we, under 
a pressure of temptation, prove false to that friend, 


| betray his interests, or treat him with marked un- 


kindness, what is it that should trouble us most in 
reflecting upon our course with reference to him,— 
the thought that he may resent our action and cease 








to love us, or the thought of our ingratitude and 





heartlessness: in proving untrue to such a friend? * 
Would it help the matter if we knew that our treach- - 
ery or ingratitude would not lessen our friend’s love * 


for us, and that his chief suffering because of it would 
be on our account rather than on his? Would not 
our failure toward that friend, rather than any fear 


of evil results to us from the failure, be the chief. 
cause of our sorrow in such a case? Similarly with: 
reference to all sinning, which is really a gross offense” 


against our Friend of friends, we ought to have all 
the more shrinking from it, not the less, in view. of 


the fact that, much as it grieves him—for our sake—* 


it will never turn him away from us, nor set him 
against us. The practical question for any one of us,’ 
in contemplating the possibility of yielding to tempta-’ 
tion, is not, Would my Saviour forgive me if I should 
commit this sin? but Could I forgive myself if I 
should be guilty of such a crime against my best 
Friend ? 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


Adam Smith, who was a moralist before he was an 
economist, wrote a book to prove that sympathy is 
the basis of human ethics, The basis is much too 
narrow ; there are duties and obligations we cannot 
derive from sympathy, such as the duty of punishing 
criminals. But there is in conduct a wide geope for 
sympathy which is not covered by our practice, 

Sympathy means to get off your own center for an 
instant, and try to see things from the other fellow’s 
point of view. It is not mere pity for his pains, or 
his troubles, or his difficulties. Pity is a blind emo- 
tion at its best; sympathy is open-eyed. It cannot 
rest content with anything short of understanding 
the man, and, even if he be wrong, finding what frag- 
ment of right he holds fast even in his wrongness. 
And while pity is instinctive, sympathy is a fruit of 
moral culture. It comes of the habit of putting one’s 
self into the other fellow’s place, and trying to see 
his environment with his eyes. Pity is as common 
almost as the air in Christian society. Sympathy is 
the attainment of the few who have gained practical 
wisdom in dealing with our fellow-men. 

Want of sympathy is a constant source of friction 
among all classes. Take, for instance, the struggles 
of poor and rich, workmen and employers. What 
really embitters the former against the latter is not 
inequality of condition. “That they are ready enough 
to recognize as growing out of difference of mental 
endowment and the like. They no more want to be 
Croesus than they want to be Shakespeare. But 
they resent bitterly the fact that to Croesus they are 
mobodies, “ hands,” not persons, not objects of sym- 
pathy. They know that, if a great calamity befell 
them, pity would open Creesus’s purse without stint. 
But they also know that in ordinary times he would 
not regard them as worthy of the effort to enter into 


the circle of their thoughts and see life as they do, 


He cares nothing for the world of ideas and emotions 
and hopes which make up their inner lives. 

How defective our culture is in the evolution of 
sympathy is shown when the collision of interests 
awakens us to the discovery that there are other 
points of view than those of the well-to-do classes! 
We find no pleasure in that discovery,—no satisfac- 
tion in seeing life through a new window. And the 
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people who force the unpleasant fact on us are given 
a still deeper impression of the lack of a common 
basis of understanding. 

Mr. Luigi Brentano, writing of the condition of the 
labor problem in England, says that while Frederick 
Maurice and his friends failed in their specific plans 
‘ for the reorganization of English industry, they did 
succeed in introducing a new and better atmosphere, 
which has modified all the relations concerned. They 
showed for themselves, and they awakened in others, 
an active sympathy for the laboring classes, which 
Kas been of great worth in soothing the discontent of 
the common people. It seems a little thing that a 
body of educated Englishmen should care to find out 
what the workingman really wanted, and to help him 
to a more intelligent estimate of the possibilities of 
social reform. But in fact it worked wonders. 

’ So of other social relations and their difficulties. 
It may seem like a sarcasm to suggest the application 
of sympathy to party politics. Yet surely in no 
sphere is it more needed, if our public life is to be 
kept from sinking into moral confusion. A recent 
English newspaper says: “ Half the political energy 
of the United States seems to be expended in the 
venting of political spites.” Is there no truth in the 
charge? What is the staple of our politics but an 
utterly unsympathetic assertion of half-trutlis on each 
side, without the smallest effort to come to a sympa- 
thetic understanding with those who differ from us? 
And this method naturally gets down Ao the shabby 
personalities of newspaper abuse arid captious criti- 
cism of our public men, which every day repeats. 
We thus lose the right point of view for the study of 
great problems; for the right point of view for the 
study of any questions which concern human rela- 
tions is that of sympathy. So to our political divi- 
sions we are adding social quarrels,—the farmers of 
the West and the South arrayed against the capital- 
ists and the manufacturers of the East and the North, 
and each refusing to took at national problems from 
any point of view but their own. 

_ Equally needful is the divine activity of sympathy 
in the field of international relations. Nothing is 
more in the way of peace and righteousness than the 
Chauvinism which upholds national interests and 
preferences, to the contempt of every other country. 
This calls itself patriotism ; but it is a mock variety. 
True patriotism will make us sympathize as heartily 
with the true patriots of every other country, as true 
love will make us sympathize with every other true 
lover. It will help us to put ourselves into the place 
of the foreigner when there is danger of a collision of 
interests. There is an instinct of such sympathy 
when there is no risk of collision. We all sympa- 
thize with the Greeks in their heroic resistance to the 
Persians, and with the Swiss in their collision with 
the early Hapsburgs. We had a thrill of satisfac- 
tion when Italy and Germany emerged from their 
long severance into national unity. But when united 
Germany or united Italy touched our sensitiveness 
by demands for what they judged fair play, how little 

pains wé took to understand their reasons for think- 
ing itso! Diplomacy will become simple enough for 
the kindergartens when we rise to the height of put- 
ting ourselves into the place of our brethren of other 
countries. 

Especially the teacher must work from this stand- 


point. When Elisha stretched himself in prayer, 


upon the child, hand to hand and face to face, that 
he might bring back the life that vanished, he acted 
a parable in pedagogics. It is but wooden and in- 
effectual teaching that does not come down to the 
boy's level, feel with the boy’s feeling, see out of the 
boy’s eyes for the time. It is but Gehazi’s carrying 
af the staff to lay it on the child, without stirring a 
breath of life in it. So the first need in the true 
teacher is to keep childhood and boyhood fresh in the 
heart, that there may be sympathetic comprehension 
of the point of view held by those who are taught. 
The great Teacher stooped to our condition that he 
might lift us to his—“ becoming all things to all 





men in a yet diviner'sense than Paul's,” says Origen, 
“that he might win us back to his glory.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are passages of Scripture concerning which 
there is not likely to be an agreement, either because 
no one explanation will satisfy all minds alike, or be- 
cause any one explanation of several might satisfy a 
reasonable mind, and minds will differ in a choice be- 
tween these different explanations. A New York City 
correspondent specifies two texts of this nature, and 
wants help to their understanding : 

I am asked to explain to a doubter the following passages of 
Scripture: Matthew 24: 34, referring to Christ’s second coming : 
“Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away, 
till all these things be accomplished.” Also Matthew 16 : 28: 
“ Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that stand here, 
which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” Can you throw any Jight upon them ? 

When our Lord was speaking of the future to his 
Jewish disciples, he frequently referred to three distinct 
events as in prospect, without always making clear the 
distinction between them in their order. These three 
events were the destruction of Jerusalem, his own second 
coming, and the end of the world. His disciples seemed | 
to understand that there were three distinct events thus 
referred to, when they asked him (Matt 24: 3), “ Tell 
us, when shall these things be [the overthrow. of the 
temple buildings}, and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world [or the age];” but 
they were quite likely to think that all three things 
would come together, as the first in its order would be 
the end of all earthly experiences to them, So itis that 
our Lord tells them that all that stood between them 
and the beginning of this series would be accomplished 
in their generation, as proved to be the case. So much 
for the first of these passages. As to the second passage, 
many would understand it to refer to our Lord’s trans- 
figuration when he manifested forth his glory, and others 
would understand it to refer to his resurrection and 
ascension. Either explanation would seem sufficient. 


It would seem to be a loss of time to try fo remove a 
supposed difficulty in the Bible text, when the difficulty 
supposed has no existence except in, the fancy of the 
commentator. An instance of this sort is found in the 
various explanations proffered for the supposed coming 
of the woman of Sychar all the way from her village 
home to the well of Jacob, in order to draw water for her 
family, It is evident that that well was not depended 
on for the water supply of Sychar; for there were and 
are a dozen or more good springs nearer at hand, the 
region of Sychar being among the best watered. in all 
Palestine. Why then should this woman unnecessarily 
make that weary journey to and fro day after day? Here 
is the supposed difficulty with which commentators and 
travelers have wrestled for centuries, A favorite theory 
has been that the well of Jacob was a sacred site, and 
that this woman of Sychar was accustomed to come to it 
for holy water. When the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times was reading the narrative in John’s Gospel as he 
sat by that site, he was surprised at finding nothing in 
the text to justify the supposition that the woman had 
come to it for water for her own home. He saw that the 
well was in an, extensive grain-field, where it had been 
dug by the patriarch for the supply of his flocks and 
herds and harvesters, and that it is far more natural to 
suppose that the Samaritan woman was bringing water 
from it at noonday for the laborers in the field, than that 
she was taking water from it at that time of the day for 
her home supply. Then he wondered why the commen- 
tators had wondered. It even seemed to him that the 
statement that when the woman went back to Sychar to 
report her conversation with Jesus, she “ left her water- 
pot ” in the field where it was needed for the laborers, 
“and went away” from her field of service “into the 


to draw water for her family, but to draw it for the labor- 
ers in the field. If this view of the case be accepted as 
the natural one, the difficulty suggested to—-or by—the 
commentators vanishes, and it is unnecessary. to find a 
reason for a woman’s passing a half-score springs of good, 
water in order to bring her family’s supply from a greater 
distance. When, however, this explanation is made by, 
the Editor to his readers, the question seems to be aroused 
in some miftds whether it is not yet possible to continue 
the supposed difficulty. Thus a Virginia reader asks: 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the Samaritan woman 
left her waterpot for the benefit of the disciples, who had just 





city,” was incidental proof that she had come there, not; 
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: aes Bite fe 
_of a drink of water as he had been? She evidently intended to 


return after telling the news in Sychar that a holy prophet was’ 
sitting at the well; and this she appears to have done, in com- 

pany with many who believed her tidings (see John 4: 42), 
She could them accomplish her original intentidn of carrying 
home water for her household. 

It is true that the Samaritan woman may have tempo- 
rarily left her waterpot by the-well for some other reason. 
than because that was the place where she needed it. 
But why is it, necessary to suppose that she was there to 
draw water for her family, when it would seem more 
natural to find..her there—as women are often found jin 
Eastern grain-fields—doing such service as water- “drawing 
or a8 grain-gleaning? 








FAITH’S COWARDICE. 


“It was now dark, and Jesus was not come.” 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


They toiled in rowing, but the longed-for shore 
Grew not less distant to each searching eye 
That watched the tempest gathering in the sky ; 
For He was gone away who heretofore 
Had lead them all Judean pathways o’er, 
And oft, when crowds of threatening foes were nigh, 
Had, with his “ Fear not,” kept their courage high : 
But now they questioned,—“ Will he come no more?” 


Shall we, disciples of a later day,— 
Sad voyagers whom stormy wind and wave 
Leave, through the stress of apprehension dumb,— 
Like those of old grown cowardly with dismay, 
Shall we, forgetting who is nigh to save, 
Cry “It is dark, and Jésus is not come” ? 
Lexington, Va. 





ASSYRIANS AND CHALDEANS IN 
PALESTINE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. F. McCURDY, PHD. 


The whole history of ancient Syria and Palestine, up, 
to the epoch of Cyrus and the Aryans, may be conven- 
iently divided into four periods or sections, according to. 
the races or nationalities which severally held the con; 
trol. These were, first, Canaanites and Babylonians; sec- 
ond, Egyptians and Hittites; third, Hebrews and Ara- 
means; fourth, Assyrians and Chaldwans. The rapid. 
sketch of the first of these.roughly divided periods, given, 
in a recent article on Babylonia in Palestine, aimed to 
show of what importance the possession of the coast land 
was to any state which could maintain it. It was also, 
pointed out how the Babylonian monarchies, which, as a 
rule, were then predominant among the communities of 
Western Asia, had made successive expeditions thither- 
ward, and had so far established their dominion. and 
influence as to make their civilization and language 
prevail in all the country this side of the river up to the 
fifteenth century B. OC, 

But, for some time previous to this date, the power of 
the Babylonians had been declining. They had been 
weakened by repeated invasions of Kosseans (the Cush, 
or, more properly, Kosh, of Genesis 10), who finally be- 
came their masters for several centuries. Thereafter, 
also, they had to play a subordinate role in consequence 
of the growing power of their own colony of Asshur, 
with which they long waged uncertain strife, and to 
which they had at length to succumb. The result of 
these and other unfavorable conditions was that not until 
after the destruction of the Assyrian capital (about B. C. 
608) did any ruler from the southern Euphrates appear 
in Palestine; and then it was a younger and more vig- 
orous branch of the same race which completed the 
subjugation of the West by the taking of Jerusalem,— 
the Chaldeans under Nebuchadrezzar. 

Meanwhile, until the rise to power of Assyria, the 
Egyptians and Hittites disputed, and finally settled by 
treaty, the control of the coast lands. This divided 
dominion they, however, were not long permitted to 
hold. Before and after the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. ©. repeated invasions of barbarians from the 
coasts and islands of the Mediterranean brought pro- 
longed strife and national declension to Egypt, and 
fatally impaired the rule of the Hittites in Syria. Then 
followed the memorable immigration of two branches of 
the Semitic ripe SARE into Palestine and the 
Aramzans from over the Euphrates into Syria. The latter 
movement, though less important for the world than the 
former, was still one of great significance. Its stages 
cannot be traced here. It will have to suffice to say. 
that, except as traders, they did not psss to the west of 
the Euphrates till the decline of the Hittites in Syria in 
the thirteenth century B. C., and then their progress by. 
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from the east of the Euphrates, from “Aramea of the 
Rivers,” as the Old Testament calls it,-that Cushan- 
rishathaim came, in the twelfth century B.C. He held 
a part, at least, of Palestine in subjection eight years. 
When, however, we come to the reign of David, at the 
beginning of the tenth century B. C., we find several 
principalities established between the river and the bor- 
ders of Israel, and these were doubtless all Aramean 
or Aramaized. The chief trading centers were Carche- 
mish (which remained longest under Hittite control), 
Aleppo, Hamath, and Damascus ; and between the two 
last named lay the kingdom of Zobah, whose ruler was 
deposed by David from his position as leader of the Ara- 
mean states. David’s victory over this king and his 
allies was followed by his overthrow of a much larger 
combination, drawn from both sides of the Euphrates, 
and the subjection of much Aramean territory. This 
was, however, lost under Solomon and his successors; 
and, meanwhile, Damascus, which had been a petty 
state in David’s time, rose to be the greatest city and 
kingdom ever erected by the Arameans, and to be a 
chief factor in determining the fortunes of Israel. 

The first eventful step was taken by Asa of Judah, 
who called in the aid of Benhadad J. pf Damascus 
against Baasha of Israel. The result of the war that 
ensued was that much of the territory of Israel to the 
west of the Upper Jordan. was incorporated into the 
realm of Damascus, and that the controlling force in 
the west land was now no longer Hebrew, but Aramzan. 
The establishment of the dynasty of Omri in Israel, 
with Samaria as the redoubtable stronghold and capital, 
put a check, for a time, to the predominance of Damas- 
cus, but the eventual triumph of the latter was only pre- 
vented by the interference of the Assyrians. Indeed, 
the normal condition of war between Damascus and 
Israel was, during the reign of Ahab, actually inter- 
rupted by an alliance against the terrible Eastern 
invader, who threatened to absorb them both, and the 
whole of the West besides. 

The date of this combination against, Assyria, 854 B.C., 
is the real beginning of the fateful relations between the 
Eastern and Western powers, as it marks the opening of 
the fourth of the great eras indicated above. The ad- 
vent of the Assyrians, though long delayed, had not 
been unprepared. During these many centuries they 
had not forgotten the traditional policy of the Babylo- 
nians. Already, at the close of the twelfth century B.C., 
there had appeared west of the river an Assyrian com- 
queror, Tiglath-Pileser I., whose achievgments in war 
and government eclipsed all the records of the past. 
From his own annals we may learn how steadily the 
princes of Asshur had been making it their aim to seize 
and retain positions of vantage along the trade-route, 
and had planted colonies in localities the most favorable 
fur collecting tribute and commanding the roads through 
Mesopotamia. This monarch carried his victorious arms 
to the west of the Euphrates as far as the Mediterranean. 
His immediate successors did not follow up his conquests 
in that direction, and the decline of the empire of the 
Tigris for the next two centuries gave the nationalities 
on the coast land the opportunity to develop themselves; 
yet he pointed the way that was to be followed when the 
times were ripe, and, in the meantime, the most impor- 
tant of the Assyrian stations east of the river, above 
all Charran, the old home of Abraham, were retained 
and utilized. 

It is with the reign of Asshurnasirpal (B.C. 884-860) 
that the Assyrian imperial policy fully reveals itself. Its 
aim was no less than the subjugation of the known world, 
whose gods were to be dethroned before Asshur, and 
whose peoples should yield homage and tribute to 
his viceroy upon the throne of Nineveh. The territory 
north, east, and south, was to be subdued and held abso- 
lutely free from outside control and intrigue as the basis 
of wider extension. But it was to the west of the Eu- 
phrates that the great prizes were to be gained,—the toll 
of Phoenicia, with her trade in the raw materials of the 
useful and beautiful arts, the cedars of Lebanon, price- 
less for their endurance and fragrance, the incense of 
Arabia, and the skilled workmanship of Egypt, with the 
long-gathered treasures of her temples and palaces. This 
typical Assyrian warrior, besides his other conquests, 
seized several important fortresses in Northern Syria, 
marched down the western slope of Lebanon, and re- 
ceived the submission and tribute of Tyre and Sidon. 
With this vantage-ground, his son and successor, Shal- 
maneser II., proceeded to extend the Assyrian sway. 
The geueral aim, at least, of the movement was under- 
stood by the Western peoples, and, when he had attacked 
and overcome the king of Hamath, he was confronted by 
au army of nearly seventy thousand men, with a large force 


of horses and chariots, placed in the field by nearly all the 
nationalities of Southern Syria and Palestine, from 
Hamath to Animon. Judah, however, was not repre- 
sented, as it felt itself secure behind the double barrier of 
Damascusand Israel. A great battle was fought at Karkar, 
near the Orontes, and the invaders gained a somewhat 
indecisive victory. 

Thereafter, strangely enough, we read little of combi- 
nations of leading Western states against Assyria. Israel, 
underA hab, had contributed two thousand chariots and ten 
thousand infantry as its contingent for the defense of the 
west-land; but it wassoon found fighting once more against 
Damascus, which was left to bear alone the brunt of the 
Assyrian attack, And this it did with rare heroism for 
nearly sixty years. From the prominent historic stand- 
point just gained we shall be able to survey the rest of 
the field, and we shall divide the time from the first con- 
tact between Assyria and Israel to the end of the Baby- 
lonian exile (B.C, 854-538) into the following periods: 

1. The period from the formation of the western con- 
federacy until the taking of Damascus (B.C. 854-797). 
During most of these fifty-seven years, Damascus was at 
the height of its power under Benhadad II. (with his 
victorious general Naaman) and Hazael. But the result 
of the long-sustained single-handed conflict with Assyria 
was to weaken Damascus permanently, and to destroy 
the last hope of political supremacy cherished by the 
Arameans. During the same .period, Israel, after the 
death of Ahab, gained by timely submission to the 
Assyrians a reprieve from destruction. 

2. Next there comes a term of temporary prosperity 
and extension of power to both Israel and Judah (B.C. 
797-745). The kingdom of Damascus had lost its capital 
for a brief season, and, in utter exhaustion, had to yield 
to Assyria, But Assyria itself gradually becomes dis- 
organized, and for a time declines. The weakening of 
Damascus and the prevailing inaction of Assyria furnish 
both Israel and Judah a rare opportunity, and that the 
last, of self-recuperation and aggrandizement. The 
occasion is seized by Jeroboam II. in the northern king- 
dom,. and Uzziah (Azariah) in the southern. With 
foreign conqyest, and trade, and domestic prosperity, 
comes a new access of luxury and profligacy. Then 
sounds the warning blast of Amos and Hosea, striking 
the key-note of prophecy. 

8. A third and decisive stage is reached in the years 
extending from the reorganization of the Assyrian em- 
pire to the fall of Samaria (B.C. 745-722). The destiny 
of Palestine, and of the whole of Western. Asia, is deter- 
mined by a new régime under Tiglath-Pileser III. 
(“ Pul”), introducing a thorough-going policy of the 
systematic effacement of all opposing nationalities. The 
West is immediately reoccupied; one state after another 
is reconquered. Israel buys off the Assyrians for a time, 
by a heavy tanson paid by Menahem. The usurper 
Pekah intrigues against Ahaz of Judah with Damascus, 
now again a considerable state, though shorn of its for- 
mer power, thus breaking the sixty years’ friendship 
witlr the southern kingdom. Ahaz calls in the help of 
Tiglath-Pileser. Damascus is besieged and taken (B. C. 
732), and many of the people of the northern kingdom are 
carried away captive. Ahaz compromises himself both 
in religion and polities with Assyria; and thus Judah is 
mortgaged in its turn, and is ever after regarded and 
treated as a vassal state. Hoshea reigns over the remains 
of the Samarian territory by the favor of Tiglath-Pileser; 
but after a few years, becoming weary of the vassalage, 
he intrigues with Egypt. His city is besieged by the 
Assyrian king, Shalmaneser IV., and, after three years, 
is taken by his successor, Sargon. 

4. The fourth period has to do with the fortunes of Judah 
and Jerusalem, and extends to the downfall of Assyria, 
and the temporary suzerainty of Egypt (B.C. 722-608). 
Though Judah was reckoned a vassal of Assyria, its 
autonomy was preserved by its acquiescing for the most 
part in this involuntary servitude. When there was an 
attempt at rebeHlion, or alliance with foreign powers 
against the oppressors, the little kingdom suffered 
severely; and during the terrible invasion of Sen- 
nacherib (B.C. 701), there was a deportation of the inhabi- 
tants of Judah far more extensive than that of Samaria 
under Sargon, while Jerusalem itself was only saved by 
the sudden destruction of the Assyrian host. Through 
nearly the whole of this period, Egypt comes into 


insurrection against Assyria, and as “the ‘staff of a 
broken reed ” in the time of trial. 

The long reign of Manasseh was comparatively free 
from disturbance, since the rule of Seanacherib’s suc- 
cessors, Esarhaddon and Asshurbanipal, was practically 





undisputed in Palestine, and Egypt itself was compelled 


prominence as a provoker of the states of Palestine to- 





to accept their lordship. But the swift decline and sud- 
den collapse of the Assyrian power led, at the tragfit 
and lamentable close of Josiah’s reign, to a change of 
masters, and Ezypt became for four years the suzerain 
of Palestine. " 

5. The fifth and closing period (B.C. 608-538) includes 
the final application of the extremest measures to Judah 
and Jerusalem, and, in striking contrast, the complete 
reversal, by Cyrus, of the policy of cruelty and remorse- 
less destructiveness which had been turning the world 
into a material and moral desert. : 

The Egyptian Necho, in marching eastward to assist 
at the spoiling of Assyria, is met at Carchemish by 
young Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldean, the conqueror of 
Nineveh, is defeated, and forced to relinquish his brief 
lordship over Palestine. Josiah’s family show them- 
selves unwise and vacillating as they successively come 
to the throne, and cannot learn that the welfare of the 
crippled state requires submission to the king of the 
Chaldeans, A huge deportation of the men of means 
and influence in the land takes place in consequence of 
rebellion (B.C. 598); but this is followed by another out- 
break under the last king, Zedekiah, and the long-averted 
blow which destroys the temple, and the national exist- 
ence itself, falls at last upon the Holy City. But, in the 
Babylonian exile which follows, Israel is immediately 
renewed and prepared for a purer worship; and an out- 
ward preparation for the restoration to Zion is also taking 
place. A deliverer comes forward for Israel,—not a 
Hebrew, not even a Semite, but none the less “the 
shepherd and the anointed of Jehovah.” 

The key to the right understanding of the political 
relations between the Assyrians and Chaldwans and the 
other communities of Asia is to be found in the policy 
adopted by the former toward their subject states. We 
have to distinguish four degrees of subjection. 

1. The lowest or loosest degree of subordination was 
exemplified when any state or district voluntarily ae- 
knowledged in any way an obligation to the Assyrian 
king. Motives of various kinds might and did lead to 
this relation. A community might feel it an important 
thing to have the favor of the great king, and might pro- 
pitiate him by sending him presents, according to im- 
memorial Oriental custom (comp. Psa. 14: 12; 68: 29; 
72: 10). This was invariably regarded as a sort of — 
homage, and the suitor was held to have acknowledged 
the king of Assyria as his over-lord ; and, while he looked 
for protection in case of need, he was expected to repeat 
his gifts, which very naturally came at length to be 
looked upon asa regular tribute. It was in this way, 
for example, fhat Jehu put Israel under obligation to 
Assyria, so that the tribute was repeated by his succes- 
sors. A still stronger bond of submission was given 
when, as in the cage of Menahem, a usurper or other de- 
fender of a doubtful title, or any ruler in distress, paid a 
fixed sum for support or deliverance. The vassalage in 
this case was at once accepted as clear. 

2. Somewhat different and more binding was the im- 
position made when the king of Assyria took the initia- 
tive, and himself imposed the tribute. Here again the 
occasions of interference were various. It was often 
convenient to dominate and tax a certain district with- 
out immediately annexing it. This was done with most 
of the principalities of Northern Syria during the first of 
the periods marked above, and it was doubtless the in- 
tention of Tiglath-Pileser to treat the various communi- 
ties of Palestine in the same fashion, though Menahem 
and Ahaz compromised voluntarily. 

8. A wider interval of difference separates the third 
class from the second. When a tributary state showed 
signs of hostility, either by refusing to pay the annual 
impost, or by secretly intriguing with a rival power, or 
in some other way indieating its restlessness and a desire 
for a change, an armed force was usually sent to the 
recalcitrant district, the effect being for the most part to 
overawe it into submission, though sometimes actual 
chastisement had to be inflicted. In any case, a severe 
penalty was imposed; a heavy fine was laid on, and the 
regular tribute doubled, or even more largely increased, 
so that the risk of sedition or outward signs of discontent 
became grave indeed. Hezekiah found himself in this 
category when, after the visitation and warning received 
from Sargon (comp. Isa. 20: 1), he formed a league with 
the Philistine cities, and apparently withheld tribute, so 
that he was compelled to say to Sennacherib: “I have 
sinnéd, turn back from against me; that which thou 
mayst assign to me I will pay” (2 Kings 18:14). Heze- 
kiah here uses the technical term for this class of offense; 
for those who refused to continue homage and tribute 
were called “sinners” in Assyrian administrative phrase- 





ology. In flagrant cases of couspiracy, after prolonged 





































































































































































































vassalage, as in that of Hoshea (2 Kings 17: 4), the final 
step of national obliteration was taken at once. 

4. If a subject state in the condition of last probation, 
so to speak, should once more revolt against the galling 
yoke of servitude, should withhold tribute, engage in 
active rebellion, or league itself with the enemies of As- 
syria, its doom as a nation was summarily pronounced, 
and its destruction swiftly effected. It was incorporated 
directly into the empire, ite ruler was dethroned, and an 
Assyrian governor appointed, as well as a controller- 
general of the revenue. In addition to this, in the later 
times, beginning with the third period above indicated, 
there was put into operation a most terribly effective 
system of national subversion,—the flower of the com- 
munity were deported to some remote region or regions 
of the vast empire. This device was resorted to by Tig- 
Jath-Pileser III., after it was found that the old system 
of personal chastisement, even accompanied by the most 
eruel and vindictive of tortures, did not avail to crush 
out the spirit of independence throughout the subjugated 
districts, I need not enlarge upon the effect of this in- 
* filetion of vengeance, and this climax of all civic and 
domestic horrors, upon the fortunes of Israel apd Judah. 
It will be sufficient here to remark that it accounts for the 
vanishing of the northern kingdom and the extinction of 
the Ton Tribes, as well as for the several captivities to 
which the people of the southern kingdom were subjected. 
- This sketch of the interrelation of Assyria and her 
subject states would be incomplete without the mention 
of one general consideration,—the permanence and power 
of the religious motive in all that was done between 
people and people and nation and nation. It was the 
gods of Assyria who were to be chiefly honored by the 
triumphs of her arms. Her rulers reigned and wazed 
war in the name and as the vicegerents of her deities. 
Rebels are always said to have “ broken the oath of the 
great gods, the gods of the king of Asshur.” Delinquents 
are called “‘sinners”’ because they broke a religious vow. 
The conflicts were recognized on both sides as being 
waged between the gods of the respective nations, as the 
Rabshakeh so plainly intimates in his subtle address to 
the people that sat on the wall of Jerusalem; and a fail- 
ing and faithless nation was regarded as being deserted 
by its chief deity, as the same accomplished diplomat 
insinuated was the case with Hezekiah and his doomed 
dependants. It was this consideration that gave the 
crowning terror to the system of subversion by deporta- 
tion,—the exiles must make their weary march to a land 
of strangers, leaving behind them their household and 
national gods. It was the tolerance of Oyrus—if we are 
to credit him with nothing more—that gave back the 
banished of Jerusalem to their temple and their worship. 
In this, according to the prophet of the exile, he builded 
better than he knew (Isa. 14: 4 ff). 
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THE GARDEN vs. THE MUSEUM. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, GENUNG. 


The delivery of the Parable of the Sower marked an 
epoch in religious teaching. By its form and by its sub- 
ject that parable directed attention to method; and it 
was evidently intended that the disciples as religious 
teachers under the new dispensation should work upon 
different principles of procedure from those of their 
predecessors, the scribes. The disciples recognized in it 
@ new departure, and it was in response to their awakened 
curiosity that the Saviour’s theory of religious instruc- 
tion was enunciated. 

The new teaching thus introduced was characteristically 
& sowing of the word; that is, treating it as a living, 
germinant thing. The teacher who inculcates truth 
according to this method expects .the word to perpetuate 
itself by change, and the mind of the learner to be an 
ative factor in giving it form and growth, just as the soil 
sprouts and transforms the seed. He does not count his 
work successful unless the soil, or the mind of the learner, 
has done its part,—not as a mere storehouse, but as a 
oo-operative factor in a practical result. The word as 
learned and made effectual is not the original dried for- 
mula, or bare grain, but its fruit as elaborated in an active 
mind, a transformation and glorifying of the word, retain- 
ing the identity of the inculcated formula only in such 
wise as the processes of nature preserve the identity of the 
seed by its death and resurrection in fruit after its kind. 

Sowing the word is therefore not mere memory teach- 
ing. It does not aim to store up truth as seed is stored 
inagranary. It is not mere, scribe-inculcation, giving 
the word such increase as is effected by mechanical com- 
minution and casuistical makicg into loaves. The sower 
has faith in the power of truth, that, if allowed to die 


and rise again in the mind, it can take care of its own 
integrity. Such live, frank indoctrination therefore 
escapes the anxiety and intolerance of a certain lifeless 
conservatism, while looking away from the lifeless form 
of an ungerminated word to the joyous and beneficent 
abundance of its ripened harvest. 

The nascent and creative period of any system of truth 
is its golden age. It is then that the minds of its promul- 
gators see truth more predominantly by intuition rather 
than by the critical faculty, and their utterances indicate 
abundance of spiritual life. It is a mark of decadence 
when a religious or philosophical system passes into its 
critical or conservative period. When direct intuition 
ceases, independence and progress alike fail. Hence the 
lifelessness of a mere book religion, and the utter bar- 
renness, in Christ’s time, of the teaching of the scribes. 
If our Christianity were nothing but the defending and 
editing and servile following of a book, it would lose its 
power, as Judaism lost its power in the hands of those 
who sought in their teaching simply to make a hedge 
about the law, Just in so far as we prolong the period 
during which our Bible is in the making, whether by new 
revelation or by the teaching which gives the old a re- 
peated new birth, just so far we perpetuate the robust 
golden age of Christian truth. Indeed, it is only what 
we have ourselves formed out of the molding fires of onr 
own experience that is of real profit to us; as Goethe 
profoundly says: 

“Only what the moment produces can be of use to it.” 
By his method of sowing the word, and committing it 
to the custody, not of a written volume, but of a living, 
spiritually vitalized ministry, Jesus provided for its per- 
petual nascency and vitality, and thus guarded Chris- 
tianity from becoming a mere book-religion. 

A. book religion in a very real sense it was sure to 
become; for though the Saviour himself left no word of 
writing to the world, yet he was aware of the disposition 
which would cause his disciples to stereotype his history 
and teachings into fixed form, and hold the record as 
sacred, It ia the tendency of all religious feeling to 
crystallize in reverence for a sacred past. Recognizing 
this tendency, Jesus provided for the formajion of sacred 
writings which should constitute the foundation of the 
Church’s religious teaching. He, moreover, expressly 
asserted the sacredness of the older Scriptures, and again 
and again appealed to them.as.a standard to.which -his 
own more advanced teaching was meant to conform. His 
divine wisdom is particularly shown in the effectiveness 
with which his system of teaching, by making the word 
germinant, was calculated to obviate the sterilizing ten- 
dency of truth preserved in fixed written words, 

So he began the new era by the introduction of the 
parable, not alone as a model, but as a suggestion of 
principles. The parable has been taken as an example 
of teaching by illustration, but it is in its intent some- 
what different from this. As the Saviour stated his rea- 
sons for using it, the parable is intended, not as an 
illustration, throwing light upon the truth, but rather 
as a method of hiding the truth, or giving it an elusive 
property, so as to pique curiosity, and in the end restrict 
the possession of it to those who were mentally active 
enough to find it by searching. “Unto you” (who have 
taken the trouble to ask), said he, “is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God; but unto them that are without 
all things are done in parables: that seeing they may 
see and not perceive, and hearing they may hear and not 
understand.” The parabolic method was a skilful way 
of combining truth with the search for truth, so that 
when a principle was inculeated it should have for the 
learner, not only the authority of a precept, but the fresh 
interest of a personal discovery. The parable was a 
challenge or invitation to the listener's thought; if he 
did not respond by thinking, but simply remained con- 
tent to see and not perceive, nothing further came of it; 
he was, in fact, compelled to receive only what he was 
willing with such encouragement to think out for him- 
self; for anything farther than this would be unprofit- 
able cramming. 

In the Saviour’s personal career, the introduction of 
parabolic teaching probably indicated his abandonment 
for the most part of the method of indiscriminate dis- 
semination, and the restriction of his effort to a narrower 
circle of learners. As he could not in his short time on 
earth undertake to instruct everybody, he, with a wise 
parsimony of energy, gradually narrowed his work to 
those who would best repay the effort. Hence in the 
parable he so worded his message that by its very form 
it winnowed his hearers, and retained for further indoc- 
trination only those who by their curiosity proved them- 
selves worthy. 





If he used this form on account of his peculiar need 





for economy of effort, we may certainly avoid the mis-. 
take of supposing that he intended the parable to replace. 
all other methods of religious instruction. There will 
always be occasion for broadcast dissemination, as well 
as for more specialized effort. Nor need we suppose that 
this method of teaching can be followed only by using 
parables or symbolical narratives. These may be suc- 
cessfully employed by those whose mental processes 
raturally run in that channel, but probably not by all. 
But the principle of this method of teaching, applicable 
for all occasions and for all orders of didactic talent, may 
be used, like all truth, germinally, and may yield a fruit- 
age of great good to those teachers whose minds are active 
enough to give it an intelligent application. That prin- 
ciple is to inculcate the word of God by educating or 
drawing out and making active the moral judgment of 
the learner, thus making him a party to the formulation 
of the word, and encouraging him to recognize and fol- 
low his.own intuitions of truth as trustworthy. In fact, 
it is the principle that practically the word of God for 
each man is simply what by the normal quickening of 
his spirit he comes to see of God for himself, while all 
else is simply inert and profitless, 

Wise teacheys.in secular science recognize and follow 
this principle. It isa received maxim that education, 
as the etymology of the word implies, is not a mere stuff- 
ing of the mind, as if it werea receptacle, but a drawing 
it out and making it active and able. No pupil is 
counted educated in arithmetic who is not able to dis- 
pense with, teacher's dietum and text-book rule, and 
find a way to perform any necessary operation for him- 
self. But in religious instruction the infallible authority 
of revelation comes in to confase the procedure, and 
makes active and independent thought seem no longer 
legitimate. The only duty in the presence of authority 
seems to be tosubmit. But the Saviour’s teaching shows 
that a certain human initiative is legitimate and neces- 
sary in religious as well as in other knowledge; that 
the truth is not really believed until it is understood, 
and that to understand it requires the activity of the 
constructive mind, He thus guarded against the ster, 
ilizing tendency of book religion by providing for the 
perpetual new birth of truth in individual experiences. 
So he caused the word of his kingdom to be preached 
from the, heart where it had grown, rather than copied 
from his dictation. .He scarcely ever, specifies what is 
the body of doctrine which constitutes the word. It is 
rather a mental and spiritual condition in the disciple 
which secures its evolution and utterance as occasion 
requires. And when at length that word became fixed 
in writing, it was not in the form of a creed, or a corpus 
juris, but the story of his life and death and resurrection, 
which might awaken the conscience and the love of the 
reader, act as a source of suggestion rather than an in- 
strument of mental enslavement,—in short, be a seed 
sown in human soil, and springing up in a harvest of 
eternal life. 

To the Sunday-school teacher this method of the 
Saviour’s is full of suggestion. It is not the memory of 
the scholar on which we as teachers are acting pre- 
dominantly, but the conscience and the moral judgment. 
The word is aseed. It is alive and powerful. We are 
to make its latent life active by challenging and calling 
out in the pupil’s mind the power to give it increase, 
Put it in such form that he will react upon it, by in- 
quiring the meaning of some difficult saying, by re- 
solving some paradox, by rendering some moral verdict. 
Jesus often stated his sayings in such a paradoxical 
manner that they almost shocked his hearers. The 
measure of our success, so far as intellectual result 
is concerned,’ is not in proportion as the scholar is 
respectfully silent or encyclopedic in his knowledge, 
but as he is thoughtful, inquiring, even doubting or 
opinionated, and, above all, correct in his intuitions of 
right. All this shows that his mind is a garden of germi- 
nating thought, rather than a museum of preserved 
specimens, This method is full of encouragement like- 
wise; for, if it were required 6f us to fit out the pupil 
with a complete thesaurus of biblical knowledge, we 
should be forced to account the actual results of the 
average Sunday-school training very insignificant. But 
results in character may be obtained by a nethod more 


| within the possibilities of our scanty opportunity. We 


may sow a seed, and we may trust it to grow unseen. 
Even if our pupil cannot recite with great readiness, 
yet he may be growing strong in character. We may 
sleep and rise night and day, while the seed shall spring 
and grow up, we know not how; for ths Garth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself, firstthe blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. Our success in Sunday- 





school instruction is, after all, in proportion to what the. 
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mind and heart of the learner has, in sequence to our 
sowing, been made to bring forth of itself. , 
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DOING ONE'S BEST. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


A man should always aim to do his best, in whatever 
sphere of action he is called to labor, even though he has 
mistaken the path of his genius. Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well, with a single desire in 
discharging one’s duty to accomplish one’s best. If by 
any fatality a man is a pygmy, thought Thoreau, he 
should make the utmost of his resources, and become 
the biggest pygmy of his race. In doing one’s best, the 
human mind enjoys its supremest satisfaction, indifferent 
to the decrees of destiny and the oracles of fate. A love 
of work should be proportionate to a love of life, and 
each sphere of labor held as sacred as a birthright. In 
its highest significance, life is an opportunity for action 
rather than a struggle for place. Always a great mind 
discovers a task impossible to himself which is easy to 
another; and so human greatness is relative, the con- 
geries of atoms in one man’s head differing from the 
brain-stuff of a fellow-worker. One thing, however, 
each man can do, and that is his best. Enemies are 
routed and critics disarmed when he puts forth his 
might, and acts from a single impulse. And doing one’s 
best is not only a prerequisite to success, but is a test of 
power, a proof of efficiency, and a measure of usefulness, 

Before the battle of Arbela was fought, Alexander was 
advised to attack the enemy in the night, but replied 
disdainfully, “I will not steal a victory.” If aq man is 
determined to go his own way, let there be nothing in 
his life calling for apology, concealment, or explanation. 
Our most valued possessions are secured by struggle and 
sacrifice. In developing the germ of one’s genius, one 
must work out the problem of one’s destiny and do one’s 
best. It is impossible to secure any lasting honor by 

rick or stratagem, or to employ a make-shift with a view 

final effect. When Ulysses was called to bear arms 
in the siege of Troy, he sought to escape the ordeal by 
feigning insanity, and was discovered sowing salt in 
a barley-field, where his awkward disguise led to ex- 
posure, Ultimately a man’s sense of duty and his power 
of achievement are brought to a test. 

Life has been compared to a lottery, in which prizes 
are drawn by a favored few, and blanks by the many, 
—a pretext for idleness and evading one’seduty. But in 
this life there is no escape from hard labor if one would 
partake of its richest benefits. Every mortal is bidden 
to put his talent to its best use. All of us know that 
the worth of a victory is proportionate to the means 
employed in gaining it. The prizes easily won are of 
less value than those secured in the teeth of disaster, or 
on the brink of au abyss. The most delicious fruit does 
not fall from the tree; it is beyond our reach: It is 
nothing to a man’s credit to inherit a large fortune and 
boast of his wealth, or, in the absence of an inherent 
tendency to evil, to do good from motives of policy. 
It is much to a man’s credit, however, to earn money by 
honest means and hard labor, and to do good, in the 
presence of temptation, for the sake of doing good. The 
field of action is so broad in extent that every creature 
may become lord of his domain by doing his best. God 
helps those who help themselves, while nature, in an 
eloquent but silent voice, is forever preaching the doc- 
trine of self-help. 

Whatever elemental force is in a man should seek its 
outlet in the presence of emergency, and be nurtured to 
serve him in a critical hour. In the Italian fable, Orillo 
restored his lost limbs as fast as they were amputated, 
and ran in pursuit of his head after decapitation, so in- 
exhaustible were his resources and expedients, and so 
great his love of life. But Astolpho divined that the 
mysterious source of Orillo’s life lay concealed in a single 
hair, so, when he shaved his head, the magician died. 

The fable teaches us that promptness in decision and 
alertness in the presence of danger are not sufficient to 
secure immunity from evil, unless we keep alive the 
vital spark, and so command our resources that no influ- 
ence can do us harm. Our lives hang by trifles; mo- 
mentous epochs and startling crises are the logical 
sequence of minor events. Life is not worth living 
when the man dies in us,—when we fail to make our- 
selves useful to the world by doing our best. The phi- 
losopher felt his weakness when mocked by the tit- 
mouse. The ant and the beaver are silently chiding us 
when we neglect our work. 

_ It is a discouraging fact that all merit is not recognized 
and justly awarded. The many who fail account for this 


partly on the theory that men are busy with their own 
affairs, and partly because we are living in a mercenary 
age and the commercial standard is so frequently applied 
as atest. However, an ill-paid ser@ce is no excuse for 
sloth or dalliance. It is wiser to ignore the fact that we 
are underpaid and overworked than to rail at fortune or 
retaliate upon the employer who withholds a just com- 
pensation for services rendered by perfunctorily dis- 
charging our duty. Better than pecuniary gain is the 
satisfaction of having done one’s best without egotism, 
or a desire for notoriety, or “‘ hunger for sudden perform- 
ance and praise.” We strive for greatness. But the 
great man is he only whose'deeds excite a glow in the 
hearts of generations who live after him, or whose books 
are read centuries after his death. We cannot all be- 
come great. 

And yet it is in the power of every man to sanctify his 
life and to employ his talents in the line of his endeavor 
so that the world is richer for his having lived init. So 
much depends upon the aim in life that the results are 
of secondary importance. When the aim is low, the 
results give emphasis to the aim. Lowell writes: 

“ Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word, or two,—and then comes night. 
“Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime ; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 

All mankind respect a man of principle. Never can 
it be said of a sincere and honest man that he lives and 
labors in vain. He may elevate his calling, though he 
cobbles shoes. Sham and subterfuge are the expedients 
of fools for gaining honors and place. Nothing great 
was ever accomplished without hard work. A lowly life 
shames the life of titular and gilded ease when its aim is 
high and its record reveals a love of labor and power of 
achievement. ‘Good luck,” says a shrewd observer, 
“is another name for tenacity of purpose. ... You must 
elect your work; you must take what your brain can, 
and drop the rest. Only so can that amount of vital 
force accumulate which can make the step from knowing 
to doing. No matter how much faculty of idle seeing a 
man has, the step from knowing to doing is rarely taken. 
’Tis a step out of a chalk circle of imlfcility into fruit- 
fulness.” And he adds that the secret of power is to “col- 
lect and swing one’s whole being into one act,” The key 
to power and the secret of usefulness is to do one’s best. 

Kinderhook, N. Y. 





LEADING THE YOUNG INTO THE SPIRIT 
AND PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. A. A. PFANSTIEHL. 


How can we lead the youth into the practice of spiritual 
prayer? For from early home training, from habit re- 
sulting from this training, from a sense of the importance 
of prayer, the youth of our Christian homes do not easily 
neglect the practice of praying. This, however, in many 
cases, is stereotyped, formal, a “saying prayers,” rather 
than true prayer in the sense of the soul’s communing 
with God. 

It is certainly an important question to ask, How can 
our youth be led into the practice of praying “ with the 
spirit and with the understanding” ? 

Of course, parents at home are the first whose duty it 
is to begin training in this. The purpose of this writing, 
however, is not to speak of their part in this work, but to 
call the attention of Sunday-school teachers and workers 
to their duty and privilege in the matter. They have a 
remarkable opportunity to be of great service in this 
regard; and, since opportunities largely determine re- 
sponsibilities, they have responsibilities in this that 
may not lightly be overlooked of neglected. 

1. One way to lead the youth into the spirit and prac- 
tice of prayer is to teach them plainly and practically 
the nature of true prayer. Many, having had a habit, 
from early childhood, of “saying prayers,” and never 
having had their attention specially called to the dif- 
ference between this and prayer in the sense of spon- 
taneous, earnest communion of the soul with God, have 
naturally enough come to the conclusion that thus they 
do all that is required. cf them, and all that is their 
privilege in the service of prayer. Practical instruction 
on this point will be of great service to them in leading 
them into true praying. $ 

The writer remembers well, when a boy, that it was 
almost a revelation to him when his Sunday-school 
teacher spoke to his class about this, and led us to see 
what constitutes real praying,—that it is not a mere 
repetition or recital of set phrases, but a talking with 





God in a reverential spirit, and laying open one’s soul 





before him in trustful communion. His prayers after 
that were no more gtereotyped, but earnest, spontaneous, 
and, I need not add, productive of spiritual growth, ~ 

2. Another way to lead the youth into the spirit and 
practice of prayer, is to give them practical examples of 
this, How formal,—shall I say how undevotional?— 
how spiritless, are many of the prayers our youth hear 
from the pulpit, in the prayer-meeting, and at Sunday- 
school! No wonder that they do not learn that true 
prayer consists in a heartfelt expression of adoration and 
thanksgiving for mercies received, and a submissive, 
trustful supplication for continued blessings of God. 
Let the devotional exercises be an earnest, deeply spir- 
itual service,—a service for which the leader has pre- 
viously prepared his own soul in a season of private 
devotion. Let the devotional exercises be made more 
prominent, and it would have a strong tendency to lead 
the youth into the true spirit and practice of prayer. 

And should a teacher occasionally, if not regularly, 
invite the class to a home, in social and religious gather- 
ing, and spend part of the time in an informal but deeply 
devotional exercise, would that not have a remarkable 
effect in leading the class to learn what true prayer is? 
Especially is this strongly recommended to be done 
with new converts. In fact, this is one of the very best 
ways to train the youth to take part in public meetings. 
It is always a perplexing question how to induce young 
converts to do this latter, and thus become a help to the 
cause of Christ as well as to themselves. Very few can 
be called out in public at the young people’s meetings 
or the church prayer-meeting without previous training. 
Now, here is one way of affording this training. Thatit 
works admirably the writer can testify from practical 
experiment. It has been his habit, during his ministry, 
to ask the young converts, as soon as they were con- 
verted, to meet him in the study, where he spoke to 
them about the help it would be to the church, as well 
as to themselves, if they learned to take an active part in 
the public meetings, and there, with but a few present, 
hold a prayer-meeting; then, if they did break down, or 
hesitate, it was not embarrassing, or even discouraging, 
And thus, by continued practice, they learned to become 
self-possessed and competent to take part in the public 
meetings. 

In this way have many not only learned to become 
useful Christians and an active power in the church, 
but it has been a great blessing to themselves and a 
source of spiritual strength and growth, saving them 
from the danger of falling back into the world. 

8. Above all, in order to lead the youth into the spirit 
and practice of prayer, let them be taught by precept and 
by example to be spiritually minded, and to look upon 
religion as of little avail if it is not conducive to spiritu- 
ality of heart and productive of personal piety. Spiritu- 
ality of heart is both a cause and an effect,—a cause of 
true prayer, and an effect of prayer in the sense of 
earnest communion of the soul with God. 

Holland, Mich. 





UNDOING A WRONG. 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


The homely truth that it is much more easy to do than 
undo a wrong, had a striking application in the recent 
death-bed scene of a young man, who, through the in- 
fluence of a college friend, had been led into infidelity. 

Philip Standish always said that it was the inconsis- 
tencies of professing Christians that shipwrecked his 
faith; that if they had all been like his mother, he would 
never have wandered so far out of the way. Be that as 
it may, when he entered the junior class in a Western 
college he took his skeptical views with him, and, though 
he did not intrude his belief upon others, he was very 
free to express his opinion when the occasion seemed to 
demand it. . 

He was a genial, whole-souled fellow, and his fine 
social qualities soon gave him a very undesirable influ- 
ence over the students with whom he associated, His 
roommate, Hugh Eadie, a young man of great promise, 
who had entered college with the ministry in view, was 
fascinated by his brilliancy, and soon fell a prey to his 
false logic. Yoang Eadie had been reared in a Chris- 
tian family, and had never read an infidel book, or heard 
the Christian religion assailed, until, gradually, Philip 
began to undermine his faith by ridiculing the Bible 
At first he was shocked at the young man’s irreverence, 
then he began to listen uneasily to his arguments, and 
finally he was led to abandon his God and embrace 
infidelity. 

After completing his college course Hugh turned his 





attention to business, and, amidst the hurry and bustle . 
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of city life, soon forgot Sc chia and disappointment 
he had caused his widowed mother. 
A year or two after Philip left sclbool, during a won- 
derful revival in his native town he was hopefully con- 
verted. That memorable night, he went to the church 
for the purpose of criticising; but before the close of the 
meeting an arrow of conviction pierced his heart, and he 
who had gone to mock, remained to pray. So deep was 
his feeling of responsibility to God, that he immediately 
gave up the study of the law, and began preparation for 
the ministry. 
Some time after this, while he was still a student in 
the divinity school, Hugh Eadie was injured in a railroad 
accident, and, at his earnest request, was carried back to 
his childhood’s home, to die, 
» Having heard of the wonderful change that had taken 
place in Philip Standish, Hugh’s mother telegraphed to 
him to come to her dying boy, and try to undo the wrong 
he had done him. 
Philip obeyed the summofs; and when he entered the 
death-chamber, the sufferer looked wildly up into his face, 
and gasped, “ Philip, you taught me how to live, now show 
me how to die.” 
Acknowledging the wrong he had done, Philip at- 
tempted to point him to the Lamb of God; but, with a 
scornful gesture, the dying youth stopped him, and, with 
a look of stony despair in his eyes, said: “ You destroyed 
my faith, and took away my hopes of heaven; now point 
out the comforts that infidelity has in store for a dying 
man.” 
With deep emotion, Philip assured him that there were 
none, and again entreated him to give himself unresery- 
edly to Jesus, whose blood could cleanse from all sin. 
With a look of agony upon his white face, Hugh turned 
away, crying: “I will not be so mean as to come back to 
God at the last moment,—after having used the best years 
of my life in fighting against him. I will die in the faith 
T have lived, cold and cheerless as it is.” And in this 
Spirit he passed away. 
* With the accusing face of his dead friend before him, 
and the sobs of the heart-broken mother sounding in his 
ears, Philip realized fully the utter impossibility of un- 
doing the terrible wrong he had inflicted upon that one 
Who was now beyond the reach of tears or prayers. Too 

‘late the helping hand had been extended, and, no matter 
how deep and sincere his remorse, it could not restore 
the dead to life, nor give back the hope and faith he had 
so cruelly destroyed. 


New Concord, Ohio. 





CURING THE TROUBLE. 


BY ANNIE TAYLOR. 


It was between two and three years after I became a 
Christian that I drifted into Sunday-school teaching. I 
say “drifted” because there is no other word to express 
it. I had been a Sunday-school scholar, and became a 
teacher, not because I loved the work, or for duty’s sake, 
but because somebody asked me to. 

Five small boys, who would have converted any dis- 
believer in original sin in half an hour, formed my first 
slass, I could not manage them. I am afraid some- 
times I did nottry. Finally God took me out of the maze 
of doubts in which I had entangled myself, and bade me 
work for him in this world, and leave my questions to be 
answered in the next. I tried to teach then, but was 
#on transferred to a class of little girls. I believe I was 
not fit to manage boys, but the feeling of failure was not 
prmaeaat. 

. However, my new class was manageable enough, but 
they did not seem able to remember anything. Of course, 
itis not necessary for salvation to know whether Isaiah 
was a prophet or an apostle, but when a class denies hav- 
ing ever heard of John the Baptist, and the teacher knows 
she taught about him as well as she could only a week 
before, she has to feel there is something very wrong 
with her teaching. 

Well, the Lord helped me. It was about a year ago 
that this thought came to me, the success of which leads 

ie to write to-day. I procured a number of blank cards, 
giving one each to my class, I asked them to write 
what they remembered of the lesson on them as soon as 
they reached home. I promised a mark for every card 
returned te me, even if there were only a dozen words 
upon it, though the words must be the child’s own. To 
every one earning ten marks I give a floral text-card, 
Have the children learned much by it? Their teacher 
has, 
. Zt has always seemed strange to me that while the day- 
school teacher is carefully taaght to prepare her for 





ha feels like it) while teaching. ‘And in this my catds 
have helped me much; for instance, I should never have 
known that, in teaching the lesson on the resurrection, I 
laid most stress on the terror of the Roman guard, if I 
had not read in Varied wordings and Shakespearean 
spelling how the soldiers felt when the angel came to roll 
away the stone; that was all the children remembered. 
And then it is easier sometimes to talk than to teach; 
easier to tell Bible stories in a hap-hazard fashion than 
to find out enough in the lesson to be interesting for half 
an hour, forgetful of the Nemesis who appears next Sun- 
day in the shape of a card or more containing the most 
hopeless jumble of facts one could imagine, 

Toronto, Canada, 
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“ UNSATISFIED. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


“If I could only fly and sing,” 
A tiny daisy said, 

* Delight to every heart I’d bring! 
I’d cleave the blue o’erhead, 

From earliest glimmer of the day 
Until the sunset’s glow ; 

But on the dull earth I must stay, 
And still be meek and low.” 


“If I could only star the field, 
As yonder daisies meek, 

What joy unto the sight I'd yield !— 
More than my song can speak, 

The dew would gem me, night and morn; 
I’d dance amid the shower ; 

What pity I a bird was born, 
How sweet to be a flower!” 


“ If I could only live like these,— 
Glad bird and daisy bright! 
I cannot soar among the trees, 
To give the world delight. 
In gay attire I never shine ; 
Though cheery is my note, 
Only a cricket’s life is mine, 
In summer fields remote.” 


A merry wind, just passing by, 
Laughed out, as laughs a child : ‘e 
* To change your spheres, how vain to try, 
Bird, cricket, daisy mild ! 
God put you in the proper place 
To do his gentle will ; 
Contentment is the sweetest grace 
That comes our lives to fill!” 


New York City. 





“THE FUST WARNIN’ 0’ DANGER.” 
BY SALLY CAMPBELL, 


Netty had pulled up a chair in front of the bureau, 
and, standing on top of it, was now making an elaborate 
survey of her small self in the looking-glass, with a very 
grave and business-like expression of countenance. So 
her brother Tom found her as he paused at the open door. 

“What on earth are you doing, Midget?” he asked, 
surprised at her choice of occupation. 

“ Why,” said Netty, with a.serious look in her brown 
eyes, “I am trying to see how big I am, and how long it 
will take me to grow bigger.” 

“T should think that last depended a little upon how 
much bigness you want to accomplish. If an inch will 
satisfy you, you ought to be able to make it this summer; 
if, on the other hand, you want to get as large as, say, 
all out of doors, I really wouldn’t undertake to tell how 
much of a job that would be. Only I'd advise you to 
work extra hours on it.” 

“T want,” said Netty with slow deliberation, “to bea 
usual size for a missionary.” 

Tom laughed. 

“ Well, I have seen some pretty long specimens, but 
they come all sizes, I believe. Why not go in for it just 
as you are?”’ 

Netty did not answer, but gave another long look at her- 
self in the glass, until Tom, coming up behind, took her 
in his arms, and carried her off in triumph to the sofa. 


is all this you are scheming about? How can you pre- 
tend that I anf your own especial, particular, favorite, 
privileged chum, and then go off and make secret plans, 
without saying ‘Boo’ to me about it, to grow to such an 
enormous extent that I never shall look upon your face 
again, except through a spy-glass?” 

And Tom put his knuckles in his eyes and piteously 





teaching, the Sunday-school teacher prepares herself (if 


bemoaned his lot. 


** Now tell me,” he said, with a terrible frown, “ what, 


But Netty was not to be beguiled into any such trifling. 
“It isn’t a secret away from you,” she said, pulling 
down his hands, dnd smoothing the wrinkles out of his 
forehead. “I want you to make me some advice upon 
it ;-for it’s a something very much in earnest with me.” 
“Go ahead, tell me about it, and I’ll make you about 
the finest piece of advice you ever saw. I am first-class 
on that,” 

“ Well,” said Netty, “ I’d like to do a mission on old 
Mr. Ryan, if he was possible.” 

“Mr. Ryan! What's the matter with him?” 

“ Why,” said Netty, dropping her voice confidentially, 
“T don’t want to talk a scandal about him, but it’s in a‘ 
Christian purpose, you know. I think he’s a heatlien.’ 
Of course, I don’t mean a born one, but in the inside: 
of his mind I’m afraid he has graven images and 
things.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Tum, trying to look grave; “he 
is in need of a mission, then.” 

* Yes,” Netty went on earnestly, “ he's san awful curser 
and swearer, and he’s beginning to be a drinker, too, with 
his money, instead of using it for a support of his wife 
andchildren. Bridget says if somebody doesn’t stop him 
before he forms a habit in it, he’ll just grow on from bad 
to worse, And it makes them all very needy, and very 
miser-rable besides ; because Bridget says when he comes: 
home Saturday night he wants to fight everything; und 
you know that must be very unconvenient when you're 
in the same family with him.” 

-“ Very indeed,” agreéd Tom. ¢ 

“Tsn’t it a tty,” when he’s such a nice, laughing, uid 
talking man when he brings the meat? ” 

“Tt is a great pity,” said Tom, emphatically. “Ryan 
is a fine fellow if he would only look out for himself.” *’ 

“And so,” Netty said earnestly, “I’d love to be a.mis- 
sionary tohim. Of course, I can pray ‘God bless him;’ 
but that isn’t enough if I could find any other oppor- 
tunities. I wish the Lord would make me a nice <0 
dence about him. I guess I’!] ask him to.” 

Netty did not have long to wait for her providesios! 
That afternoon, when she was playing out under the 
trees, Mr. Ryan, passing round the kitchen way, mene 
for a chat. 

“Well, little miss, how is the world working out with 
you nowadays ;* 

“Very well, thank you,” said Netty ; and, coming uf 
close to him, she added soberly: “ How is it working: out 
with you?” 

A shade passed over his face, and he shook his head 
slowly as he answered: “‘ Not so good as it might, my 
little lady. if things goes well with you, you’d best 
be thankful for it; for it ain’t so, by no means, with 
us all.” 

“Mr. Ryan,” said Netty eagerly, “perhaps, if you 
could make things better your own self, if you tried, 
wouldn’t it be a great pity and fault if you didn’t?” ° 

“T s’pose it. would,” he said, with a keen look at her, 

“ And don’t you think we oughtn’t to talk about the un- 
comforts we make for 6urselves as if God happened them 
to us?” 

He did not answer, but made no motion to go, and 
Netty, pressing up still closer to him, said softly: “Mr. 
Ryan, I wish you would stop it off. Won’t you please 
try? How can you ever get ready for heaven if you 
have the habit of such unheavenly practices ?” 

The big butcher did not pretend to misunderstand her, 

“Tt’s all well enough,” he said, shifting his position 
uneasily under the eyes of his small judge, “to talk o’ 
stoppin’; but it’s quite another thing to do it. A little 
gentle lady like yourself ain’t got no notion o’ the temp- 
tations that come to such as me. You don’t know what 
temptation is.” 

“No,” said Netty meekly ; “but God knows, and he’d 
be very pleased to do anything at all for you if you’d 
offer him a welcome. And you know his beautiful help 
when you want to ersist the Devil.” 

“So they say,” assented Ryan thoughtfully. “ Well; 
miss, I’m obliged to you forsspeakin’. It ain’t quite 
safe, for a fact, to be gittin’ so fur away from heaven as 
I’ve been doin’ o’ late.” 

And afterwards he used to say: “ The parson and the 
rest o’ the good folks got around me when I had been 
a-goin’ down hill so fast, and coaxed me to hold up; but 
it was that little child as had got the start o’ them all, 
and Jeft her doll and playthings under the trees, and 
come off to give me the fust warnin’ o’ danger. And 
when the Lord looks down into my house o’ nights, and 
sees me and my wife and the children sittin’ there to- 
gether, happy and contented, he knows just how big a 
share a little slip of a girl had in bringin’ it about.” 





Princeton, N. J. ie 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 








1, July 5.—The Word Mage Fiesh........ John 1 : 1-18 
2. July 12.—Christ’s First Discip! John 1 ; 29-42 
3. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle.................:cssecesesrnssneseenes Jobn 2; 1-11 
4. July 26.—Christ and Nicodemus. ..J ohn 3: 1-17 





5. August 2.—Christ at Jacob's Well John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Authority John 5: 17-30 
7. August 16.—The Five Thousand Fed.......... ..........e0sse «-» JOHN 6 : 1-14 














8. August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life........... John 6 : 26-40 
9: August 30.—Christ at the Feast John 7 : 31-44 
10. September 6.—The True Children of God John 8 ; 31-47 
11. September 13,—Christ and the Blind Man eed On 9 : 1-11, 35-38 





12. September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd......3..5.....2.......000 Jobn 10 : 1-16 
18. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4 : 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 





LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, AUGUST 23, 1891. 


TITLE: CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
LESSON, TEXT. 
(John 6 ; 26-40. Memory verses: 33-35.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


26 Jesus answered them and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because ye 
aid eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. 

27 Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting 
life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you: for him hath God 
the Father sealed. 

28 Then said they unto him, 
What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? 

29 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent. 

30 They said therefore “unto 
him, What sign shewest thou then, 
that we may see, and believe 
thee? what dost thou work? 

31 Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert; as it is written, He 
gave them bread from heaven 
to eat. 

32 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Mé’ses gave you not that bread 
from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. 

33 For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. 

34 Then said they unto him, 
Lord, evermore give us this bread. 

35 And Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life: he that com- 
eth to me shall never hunger; and 
he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, That ye 
also have seen me,and believe not. 

37 All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no 


REVISED VERSION. 


26 Jesus answered them and said, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw signs, but because ye*ate 
of the loaves, and were filled. 
27 Work not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal 
life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you: for him 
the Father, even God, hath 
28 sealed. They said therefore 
unto him, What must we do, 
that we may work the works 
29 of God? Jesus answered and 
said untothem,This isthe work 
of God, that ye believe on him 
30 whom ‘he hath sent. They 
said therefore unto him, What 
then doest thou for a sign, that 
we may see, and believe thee? 
$81 what workest thou? Our fa- 
thers ate the mana in the 
wilderness ; as it is written, He 
gave them bread out of heaven 
$32 to eat. Jesus therefore said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, It was not Moses that 
gave you the bread out of 
heaven ; but my Father giveth 
you the true bread out of hea- 
88 ven. For the bread of God is 
that which cometh down out 
of heaven, and giveth life unto 
34 the world. Bhey said there- 
fore unto him, Lord, evermore 
35 give us this bread. Jesus said 
unto them, I am the bread of 
life: he that cometh tome shall 
not hunger, and he that believ- 
eth on me shall never thirst. 
36 But I said unto you, that ye 
have seen me, and yet believe 
87 not. All that which the Father 
giveth me shall come unto me; 
and him that cometh to meI 
38 Will in no wise cast out. For 
Iam come down from heaven, 





wise cast out. 


88 For I came down from | 


heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. 

89 And this is the Father's will 
which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day. 

40 And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believ- 
eth on him, may have everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up at 


| not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me. 
39 And thisis the *vill Of him that 
sent me, that of all that which 
he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up 
40 at the last day. For this is the 
will of my Father, that every 
one that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, should 
have eternal life; and *I will 
raise him up at the last day, 





10r,hesent 2Or, that I should raise 





the last day. 


him up 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


GoupEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 81. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Man’ 


Ledson OUTLINE: { 


6 : 34. 


Darry Home Reaprneas: 


4.—John 6 : 26-40. The Son man’s food. 
T.—John 6 : 41-53. Jesus the living bread. 
Bread from heaven. 
T.—Exod. 16-16-36. Bread from heaven. 
F.—1i Kings 17 : 1-16. Fed by the Lord. 
$.—1 Kings 19: 1-8. Miraculous food. 
| $.—1 Cor, 11: 17-84. In remembrance of Jesus. 


W.—Exod. 16 : 1-15. 


1. The Meat which Perishes, vs. 
2. The Bread of Life, vs. 30-34. 
3. The Blessedness of Partakers, vs. 36-40. 


Gotpen Text: Lord, evermore give us this bread.—Jobn 


8 Food. 
26-29. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE MEAT THAT PERISHES. 
|. Greatly Desired: 

Ye seck me... because ye ate of the loaves, seem are Pied (28). 
All that a man hath will he give for his life (Job 2 : 4). 

Soul, .. . take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry (Luke 12 : 19). 

Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die (1 Cor. 15 : $2) 

Whose god is the belly (Phil. 3 : 19). 


il. Wrongly Pursued : 
Work not for the meat which perisheth (27). 
Be not anxious... what ye shall eat (Matt. 6 : -. 
After all these things do the Gentiles seek (Matt. 6 : 82). 
Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul —— (Lake 12 : 20). 
Set your mind on the things that are above (Col. 3 : 2). 
ill. Wholly Secondary : 

This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent (29). 
Is not the life more than the food? (Matt. 6 : 25.) 
Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness (Matt. 6 : 33). 
Godliness is profitable for all things (1 Tim. 4 : 
Accounting the nile of Christ greater ‘een (Heb. 11 : 26). 
1. “Ye seek m . because ye ate of the loaves.’’ (1) Hungry 
pa od | (2) Satisfying loaves; (3) Selfish seeking; (4) Poin 
rebuke. 
“Work not for the meat which perisheth, but fot the meat 
which abideth.” (1) Perishable meat; (2) Forbidden toil ; (3) 
Enduring meat; (4) Commended toil. —(1) Meat that perishes ; 
(2) Meat that abides; (3) Toil that damages; (4) Toil that en- 


nobles. 

. “This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
~ ah (1) The sent of Goa ; (2) The faith on him; (3) The work 
ts) 


2. 


) 


II, THE BREAD OF LIFE, 


1. Manna in the Desert : 

Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness (31). 

In the morning ye shall be filled with bread (Exod. 16 : 12). 
Israel called the name thereof Manna (Exod. 16 : 31). 

Israel did eat os manna forty years (Exod. 16 : 95). 
Neither had... Israel manna any more (Josh. 5 : 12). 


il. God the Great Giver: 

It was not Moses that gave; ... but my Father giveth (32). 
I will rain bread from heaven for you (Exod. 16 : 4). 

It is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat (Exod. 16 : 15). 


And gavest a from heaven for their en, aera 9: 15). 
He rained dow anna upon them to eat (Psa. 78 : 
il. Christ for the World: 
The bread of God . .. giveth life unto the world (33). 
He that cometh to me shall not pangs (John 6 ; 35). 
I am the bread of life (John 6 : 48). 
I am the living bread which came down out of heaven (John 6 : 51). 
ar that eateth me, he also shall live because of me (John 6 : 57). 
‘* What then doest thou for a sign?” (1) The Lord's claims; (2) 
» The people’s demand.—(1) Claims made; (2) Stgns demanded. 
** He gave them bread out of heaven to eat.” (1) Hunger in the 
get i A, (2) Manna from the Lord.—(1) Needy men ; (2) The 
a Thea ; (3) The satisfying gift. 

* Lord; evermore give us this bread.” (1) A gift desired ; (2) A 
© ne at hand; (3) A gift requested.—(1) Conscious of need ; (2) 

Assured of supply; (3) Importunate in request. 


Ill, THE BLESSEDNESS OF PARTAKERS, 
1, Satisfaction: 
He that cometh to me shall not ene (35). 
Eat ye that which is good (Isa. 55 
My servants shall eat, but ye shal be hungry (Isa. 65 : 13). 
They shall be filled (Matt. 5; 
They shall hunger no more, hits thirst any more (Rev. 7 : 16). 
il. Welcome : 
Him that cometh to mé I will in no wise cast out (37). 
Come, buy wine a milk without money (Isa. 55 : 1). 
Come unto me, I will give you rest , (ate, 11 ; 28), 
Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 
He that will, let him take the water of life y eety (Rev. 22 : 17). 
lll. Eternal Life: 

Every one that beholdeth the Son. . 
(40). 
The righteous into life eternal (Matt, 25 : 46). 
Verily, verily, . .. He that believeth hath eternal life (John 6 : 47). 
He that eateth | my flesh ... bath eternal life (John 6 : 54). 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom, 6 : 23). 

1. “Tam the bread of life.” (1) A necessity assumed ; (2) A char- 
acter disclosed; (3) A want met. 

2. “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.”” (1) The 
comers ; (2) The Host; (3) The reception; (4) The results.—(1) 
“TS demanded ; (2) All invited; (3) None refused. 

“T will raise him up at the last day. ” (1) From subjection to 
a. (2) To triumph in holiness ~ Raise him (1) By divine power; 
(2) From sin and death ; (3) To holiness and heaven. 


. should have eternal life 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BREAD. 


The staff of life (Gen. 3 : 19 ; 39:6; Psa. 104 : 15). 

A token of favor (Lev. 26:5; Isa. 33 : 16). 

A gift of God (Ruth 1:6; Matt. 6 : 11). 

A symbol of Christ (John 6 : 33, 35, 48, 50, 51). 

A symbol of Christ’s body (Matt. 26 : 26 ; 1 Cor. 11 : 28, 24), 
A symbol of oneness (Acts 2 : 46 ; 1 Cor. 10 : 17). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The multitude, after the miracle 
of the loaves, desired to make our Lord aking. He sends 
the disciples away by boat to the other side, but probably 
instructing them to take him up at the eastern Bethsaida. 
He dismisses the multitude, and retires to the mountain. 
Meanwhile the disciples meet with a storm, and, rowing 
against the wind, are carried out into the lake. In the early 
morning Jesus comes to them walking on the water. They 
deem it an apparition, but he reassures them. Peter attempts 
to walk on the water to Jesus, but, losing courage, begins to 
sink. Oar Lord rescues him; they enter the boat and 
straightway come to land on the west side of the sea. Here 
they are met by multitudes with their sick, who were healed 
at once. The multitudes on the other side, perplexed by the 
disappearance of Jesus, took the boats that afterwards came, 
and went to Capernaum, seeking Jesus. Their first inquiry 
is when he came thither. The lesson begins with the answer. 

Piace.—Capernaum, our Lord’s usual residence. Identi- 
fied by some with’ Tell-Him, by others with Khan el Minyeh. 
The whole discussion may have been uttered in the syna- 








‘ 


Tim.—The day after the ‘miracle of the loaves; at the 
close of March or beginning of April, A.U.C. 782,—A.D. 29. 
Persons.—Our Lord and a multitude, most of them ap- 
parently of the number fed on the other side of the sea. 
Inctperts—The lesson consists of four dialogues, forming 
the first part of a longer discourse, which leads to dissatisfac- 
tion, dissension, and finally to defection among the disciples, 
First dialogue: In answer to the question when he came 
thither, our Lord tells them the real reason of seeking him, 
bidding them work for the true food. Second dialogue: 
They ask what they must do to work the works of God, and 
are told that the work of God is to believe on him whom he 
hath sent. Third dialogue: They now ask for a sign, refer- 
ring to the manna; the answer points them to the true bread 
out of heaven. Fourth dialogue: They say, “ Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread;” and our Lord declares himself to be 
the bread of life, insisting upon faith, asserting his power to 
save, in accordance with the will of his Father, and to raise 
believers at the last day. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 26, 27.—Jesus answered them, and said, Verily, verily, 1 
say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye 
aie of the loaves, and were filled. Work not for the meat which per- 
isheth, but for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the 
Son of man shall give unto you: for him the Father, even God, 
hath sealed: The answer which Jesus here gives is an answer 
to the minds and hearts of the people who had approached 
him, rather than to their words in verse 25. They had come 
with the desire to obtain, or to assure themselves of, some 
further good by means of the exercise of his power. Their 
thonght of him as the prophet who should come into the 
world moved in the lower, not the higher, sphere. Jesus 
answers them accordingly: “ Not because ye saw signs,” In 
one sense, of course, their seeking him was because they had 
seen the miracle. But in another and higher sense, it was 
not so. It was not because they had seen in the miracle a 
proof of his divine commission and office, and because, rejoic- 
ing in this fact, they were now desirous of learning more of 
and from him in respect to the truth and the kingdom. It 
was because, inasmuch as they had received one gift of tem- 
poral good for themselves from him, they hoped that they 
might receive other such gifts, Their thoughts and desires 
were moving in the earthly sphere. They were looking for 
a succession of miracles as connected with the power of a 
temporal kingdom. They were of the class referred to in 
John 2 : 23-25, or of the class which wére simply impressed 
for the time with wonder at what they had seen, but which 
had not begun to believe in any true sense. Having thus 
admonished them as to the real condition of their minds and 
hearts, Jesus bids them, in verse 27, to turn. their thought 
and effort to the true life. The figure which he uses is that 
which is suggested by the miracle. The word “ work” is an 
emphatic one. The-effort of the life should be for that which 
supports the true life,—it should be, not for the food which 
perishes, like the bread which had satisfied their hunger, on 
the preceding day, for the passing time, but for the spiritual 
food which sustains the permanent spiritual life— Which 
abideth unto eternal life: That is, which remains in its life- 
giving force until the result of the future perfection.—Shall 
give unto you: The food which abides is the gift of the Son; 
for it was that living bread of which the following context 
speaks.—For him the Father, even God, hath sealed : This sen- 
tence gives the reason why they should do what he had said, 
and should do it with all earnestness and confidence, and why 
they should do this as seeking the blessing from him. He is 
the one whom God has accredited as the giver of the true life 
and of the food which sustains it. 

Vetses 28, 29.—They said therefore unto him, What must we 
do, that we may work the works of God? Jesus answered and 
said unio them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent: The questioners now ask what are the 
“ works” which Jesus has in mind when he bids them “ work.” 
They move in the outward sphere, and in the region of those 
works which they were accustomed to think of as taught by 
their own teachers. They had the misapprehension, and the 
failure to appreciate the spiritual ideas, which were so com- 
mon among those who came into the presence of Jesus. Jesus 
turns their thoughts at once to the one thing which was need- 
ful, and says the work of God—which God requires—is “ to 
believe.” The°use of the word “work” here is connected 
with the expression which the questioners had used. The 
expression in this form does not indicate that faith is a work, 
in the Jewish sense of the word, but that the one thing which 
God demands that the seeker after life should do is to exer- 
cise faith in the one sent by God. 

Verses 30, 31.4~They said therefore unto him, What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may see, and believe thee? what workest 
thou? Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness ; as it is 
written, He gave them bread out of heaven fo eat: The great 
prophet was to be like unto Moses. As Jesus pressed upon 





gogue (v. 59), but this is not certain. 


them his claims, they demanded of him a sign, beyond the 
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sign which he had given,—a great sign, like the gift of the 
manna in the wilderness, The Messiah might fitly give such 
a sign, and they would be ready to believe his claims if it 
were given. Their demand, therefore, was not inconsistent 
with the fact that they had already seen a sign, and that, in 
consequence of seeing, they had come to him a second time. 

Verses 32, 33.—Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, 

T say wnto you, It was not Moses that gave wnto you the bread out 
of heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven. 
For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world: The manna was not the true 
bread, and Moses was not the giver. Great as was the sign 
which they connected with Moses, and which was a proof of 
his divine commission for his work, it was not all that they 
imagined as they demanded of Jesus something which should 
answer to it. The true bread is that which gives true life. 
The manna was not this, and did not accomplish this end. 
They must have a deeper spiritual insight, and must look 
beyond the visible and outward, or they would fail to see and 
know what was offered to their spiritual sight and knowledge. 
The true bread is the bread which answers to the true and full 
idea, permanently sustaining the true and ideal life. 

Verses 34, 35.—They said therefore unto him, Lord, evermore 
give us this bread, Jesus said wnto them, I am the bread of life: 

he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst: Opening their thought to some apprehension 
of the fact that he was offering them a wonderful gift, they 
asked that, like the manna, the bread of which he was speak- 
ing might be given to them constantly, as an ever-repeated 
gift. At this point, Jesus declares himself more distinctly, 
“T am the bread of life.” The living bread is that which has 
the life-force in itself. The bread of life is that which gives 
forth the force for others. The last two clauses of verse 35 
are presented as setting forth the perfectness of the result of 
the force referred to. The adding of the clause respecting 
thirst, which, of course, does not pertain directly to the bread, 
gives greater emphasis to the expression of the thought. The 
last negative is very strong, “shall by no means ever thirst.” 

Verses 86, 37.—But I said unto you, that ye have seen me, und 
yet believe not, All that which the Father giveth me shall come wnto 
me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out: “ Bat.” 
This word sets in contrast the offering or provision of the gift, 
“T am the bread of life,” and the failure to accept and receive 
the blessing of it, “ ye have seen me, and yet believe not.”— 
Tsaid unto you : Some hold that these words refer to verse 26; 
others, to John 5 : 37; stitl others, to something, omitted in 
the narrative, which had been said at this time or earlier. 
There is no place where the precise expression here em- 
ployed, “ ye have seen,” etc., is found; but the phrase may 
contain a reference tg a similar thought expressed in some- 
what different language.—And yet believe not: The condition 
of faith is repeatedly and emphatically set forth as essential. 
—All that which: The conception is of the totality of the gift 
Which the Father gives to the Son. This totality will be 
secdred, as the Son’s possession, to the end of eternal life. It 
includes every one of the individual believers who draw near 
to Christ, and there is no breaking or loss in the completeness 
of the whole, because there is by no means any casting out or 
rejection, or failure to receive to the fulness of the life and 
blessing, of any one that comes thus as a believer. 

Verses 38-40.—For I am come down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent.me. And this is the 
will of him that sent me, that of alt that which he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day. For 
this is the will of my Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, should have eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day: The word “for,” of verse 38, extends 
its force, in reality, over both verse 38 and verse 39, though 
the latter verse, according to its construction, is an inde- 
pendent sentence. I follow my Father’s will, not my own. 
His will is that there should be no such loss. Therefore the 
result will be secured, and no one will be cast out. The final 
consummation is the raising up at the last day. The word 
“for,” of verse 40, confirms the preceding statement. The 
will of the Father is that nothing should be lost of all that 
which he hath given, for his will is that every one that 
beholds and believes should have eternal life. The condition 
of faith being present, the end is secured. This condition be- 
ing absent, there is no true life. 


"Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


The multitude having noticed that there was only one boat 
on the lake shore when the disciples left, and that, though 
they had gone off in it, Jesus had not gone with them, they 
took for granted that, if they waited where they were till 
next morning, they would see him again. The simple meal 
he had provided for them was enough for Orientals; and.the 
spring night, with its delicious softness, invited sleep in the 
open air, to which they were accustomed at that season; for, 
im April, when the miraculous feeding took place, the nights 
are more pleasant than the days. 

_ As morning broke, boats came over from Tiberias, in which 





the Sidabel wight baie poaoed rc we afar 
their appearance, apd there were no signs of our Lord’s being 
in the neighborhood, the waiting thousands, in their eager- 

ness to see the great wonder-worker again, eels ok to get 
back to the other side of the lake, where they concluded he 
now was. The boats, just come from the other side, and 
about to return, when reloaded with whatever they had to 
carry, offered an easy passage to some; but the great majority, 
no doubt, had to go on foot round the head of the lake. 
Capernaum, his own town, seemed the most probable place 
in which to seek Christ; and there, as they expected, they 
found him, in the synagogue, “Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither?” was the instant salutation on seeing him again, 
“There was only one boat, and you did not go by that, nor 
have you come by this morning’s boats; and you did not, we 
feel sure, go by the long round of the head of the lake.” 

But Jesus, instead of gratifying their curiosity, only pointed 
out the selfish and unworthy motive they had in seeking him, 
that he nfight introduce higher considerations to their minds. 
They ought, he hinted, to have been led by the miracle they 
had seen to crave the higher spiritual food of his teaching; 
but they sought him, he tells them, only in the hope of their 
finding some further gratification of their gross ideas of the 
Messiah, as the restorer of their nation to political glory and 
the herald of worldly prosperity and plenty to all its members. 

Ye seek me, said he, not because ye saw signs, for they 
were no “ signs” to you, but because ye ate of the loaves, and 
were filled. Work not for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that which abideth to eternal life. Work for it with earnest 
sincerity; for, without that, I will not give it you. I mean 
by this that you must come to me, believe in me, follow, me, 
and deny yourself, Thus doing, you will receive ever more 
and more divine grace and truth, through your closer spirit- 
ual union with me; and that grace and truth Is the abiding 
food which carries with it eternal life. It is I through whom 
alone you can obtain it; for God the Father has commissioned 
me as the giver of this food. 

“What must we do, then,” asked they, “to carry out the 
works thus required by God to obtain this abiding food? 
What ie Os you mean?” They thought of possibly 
numerous formal details which Jesus associated with a com- 
plete fulfilment of the law,—details not hitherto required by 
the rabbis; but Christ mentions only a single “work,” though 
everything lay in it,—to believe on him whom God had sent. 
If they had this faith, all the manifold “ works” demanded 
by God would spring from it, as its natural expression, 

“Sent by God!” replied those around, “that claim should 
be supported by some extraordinary sign.” To introduce 
new laws, or in any way change what Moses had given them, 
demanded, in their opinion, vouchers of his authority, in the 
shape of signs even more wonderful than those by which the 
great lawgiver had been accredited. “Our fathers,” said 
they, “ate the manna in the wilderness, as it is written, He 
gave them bread out of heaven to eat,”—a sign very different 
from that of yesterday. In the eyes of the Jew of Christ’s 
day, Moses had come to be regarded as almost a demi-god; 
for, at his entrance into Paradise, it was said God left the 
upper heavens, and came to him; the angels ministered to 
him, and the stars asked his leave to shine. The manna was 
his greatest miracle, and, if Jesus were the Messiah, and thus 
greater than one so exalted, he must vindicate his claim to 
be so by a “sign” proportionately greater than that which 
Moses had given. 

But Jesus had no intention of satisfying their craving for 
wonders. Moses, said he, indeed gave you manna, but that 
was not the true bread of heaven. It could only be called 
bread of heaven at all by a figure of speech ; for it was mate- 
rial and perishable, and fell only out of the air, not from the 
heaven in which God dwells. The true bread out of heaven 
is not what Moses gaye, but what my Father gives. For the 
bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and 
giveth life to the world. 

Was it possible that such bread of immortality could really 
be got? Bread, to eat which would perpetuate youth and 
vigor? Like us all, those round Christ would fain have such 
a gift. “Lord,” cried they, “evermore give us this bread.” 
But their dream of unfading youth was speedily dissipated. 
“J am the bread of life,” replied Jesus. “He that comes to 
me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. But, as I said a moment ago, you have not 
only heard my words, but have seen my miracles, and yet 
you do not believe. All whom the Father gives me will 
come tome, You may resist my invitations and the appeal 
of my miracles, but, if you do so, it only shows that you 
have not been given me by my Father; for him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out, How could I, indeed, cast 





carry out my own will, but the will of my Father who sent 
me? And that will is, that, of all whom he has given me, I 
should Jose none, but should raise them up at the last day; 
that is, should give them eternal life. 

Such strangely new teaching naturally created a great 
impression. In a synagogue the speaker is freely questioned 
by the congregation, and Jesus had been so. But this last 





claim to be himself the bread of life that came down from 








out any one, when I have come down from heaven, not to, 








i ly gave ves ideas ‘Get. their eR and murmurs 
rose on every side, “How can he say that he came down 
from heaven?” muttered one. “He is the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know.” “He is mad,” said a 
second. “He hasa devil,” saidathird. “ He talks folly,” said 
afourth. “Hethe Messiah! Why, we know whence he is, but 
no one will know whence the Messiah is, when be comes.” 
Further discourse from Jesus followed, but the only result 
was that “ many of his disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him.” His popularity had, then and there, passed 
away. The intense disappointment at finding that, instead 
of realizing their ideas of the Messiah as a great Jewish 
prince who was to lead their nation to the highestearthly glory, 
he thought only of raising it to a new spiritual life, thrusting 
aside all their dreams, and setting value only on their imi- 
tating himself, in his meek and lowly life, of purity, self- 
denial, and all-embracing love, left few more, for the time, 
who remained faithful to him, but the apostles. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





TRUE WORK FOR TRUE BREAD. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


If we take into account the Jews’ question to which the 
beginning of this lesson is an answer, we have in it four pairs 
of sayings by them, and replies by Jesus. Theirs are three 

questions,—“ When camest thou hither?” “ What must we 
do?” “What dost thou work?”—and a petition, “Give us this 
bread.” His words follow the channel marked by theirs, but 
yet have a progress of their own, and reach their climax in 
his full disclosure of himself as the bread of life (v. 35). 
There is then a slight pause in the discourse, and verses 37-40 
have neither the metaphor of the Bread nor any personal 
address, but are our Lord’s declaration of the great purposes 
and certain issues of his work of lowly obedience to the 
Father’s will, which issues should be reached, whether these 
men came to him or no. 

1, We have in verses 26 and 27 Christ’s discernment of 
their low motives and disclosure of the only worthy aim of 
human effort, The Jews had spoken in their question as if 
they were surprised and had the right to be aggrieved that 
he had left them almost by stealth, and so given them the 
trouble of coming-all the way back, across to Capernaum, to 
find him. They mean to say, “Surely our eagerness to make 
thee a king deserved at least more recognition than this.” 
That surprised “when” really meant an offended “ why.” 

Jesus, as ever, answers thoughts, not words. The surface 
of the question needed no answer ; for the miracle had. been 
wrought as evening came on, and now it was morning, and 
the passage of the lake must have been in the night. The 
question was inane and superfluous, and is treated as such; 
but the spirit which prompted it needs correction. So our 
Lord first cuts deep into the questioners’ hearts, and lays bare 
j the gross, sensuous nature of their admiration for and seeking 
after him. They had seen the “sign,” but it was no sign to 
them. All they saw or cared for was the loaves. This dis- 
section of motives lays bare a truth concerning a wider circle 
than that which first heard it. The fatal predominance of 
earthly tastes and appetites, which dulls perception of and 
desire after higher good, besets usall. Religion itself is often 
recommended for the sake,of its material advantages, and still 
more often neglected because we much prefer loaves to signs. 

While verse 26 thus sets in clear light the often uncon- 
scious earthward gravitation of tastes and desires, verse 27 
points to the one worthy aim of human effort, and in para- 
doxical form shows the means of attaining it. “The meat 
which perisheth” is, by its transiency, proved insufficient; and 
the life which is ful! of toil to win it, in any of its forms, 
sumptuous or coarse, dainties or bare necessaries, is shown to 
be too low-pitched. They labor for naught who labor for 
anything short of thet which is permanent in its effects and 
nourishes eternal life. The description of this only sufficing 
possession as the “ meat which abideth unto eternal life” is 
entirely paraile] with that to the Samaritan woman, of the 
water springing up unto life eternal; and the whole coursé 
of the two dialognes is similar. 

How different men’s lives would be if they had clearly 
before them the only worthy aim! That being plain, how is 
it to be secured? Jesus answers by a double word, which 
sounds contradictory,—“ work,” “the Son of man shall give.” 
The solution of the paradox follows presently. Here it is 
enough to notice that, since it is a gift, the “ work” does not 
earn it and since there is to be work, it is not an arbitrary 
gift. The giver of living water is the giver of this bread. 
That claim, however lofty, is advanced in lowliness, aiid made 
to depend: wholly on the Father's destination and designation 
of him. 

2. Verses 28 and 29 give the second turn in the conversa- 
tion. The questioners do not resent rebuke, nor refuse obedi- 
ence. It says something for them that their question goes 
straight to the important point of what they were to do. 
They are ready to do it, though they undefs‘afid little about 
the bread spoken of by him. But they take the “work,” 
which he has been enjoining, in an entirely external sense, 
as is shown by that significant plural which they use. They 

















had éanght half of Chriat’s sentence, and the other had passed 
by them like idle wind. A heap of separate acts, such as 
God required, seemed to them what he meant ; and now they 
want direction as to what these are, When some dim glimpses 
of what it is worth while to live for are canght, men immedi- 
ately want to set about doing things to secure the aim. Buch 
a state of mind is better than gross earthliness, but it is only 
twilight. 

Christ’s answer is divinely deep and simple. He sets one 
“work” against the mass of “works” which they thought 
would be needful. He declares that the single work which 
God requires as the condition of the gift is faith in the Son 
of man, its giver. To “believe on” is more than simply “to 
believe,” with which lower act of the mind the Jews pres- 
ently confound it. Here, then, is set forth in germ the whole 
truth as to the conditions of eternal life, and as to the rela- 
tions of faith and works. Not a multitude of meritorious 
deeds, but the one act of trust; not the mere credence of his 
words, but the moral act of reliance on him, is the way to 
receive his gift. That faith isthe seed of all the manifold 
“works of God” which a man can do; and they who have 
that faith will necessarily abound in these, and labor in all 
that they do to be well-pleasing to him, and, even when toil- 
ing for perishable goods, will have an aim beyond these, and 
will labor for him, and, whether they eat or drink, will do it 
in remembrance of the Giver of their eternal life, 

3. Verses’ 80-88 give the next stage. The invitation to 
faith meets more opposition than the exhortation to work, 
So it always does. Twenty-four hours had not passed, since 
they had seen the miracle, which had wrought them to the 
pitch of wishing to make a king of him, and now they are 
asking for a sign. Were their memories short? or was it not 
rather that they felt that something more was contained in 
his ,call for faith than they had thought of as in him, and 
that they felt that the loftier claims demanded fuller attesta- 
+tion? The reference to Moses and the manna is relevant only 

if some vague idea was in their minds that Jesus was claim- 
ing to be at least another Moses, if not something more. But 
note how they degrade the idea of faith to that of simple 
credence, and how they make outward signs the only ground 
of the poor, starved thing they call “belief.” Is there not, 
too, in their reiteration of Christ’s own word in their ques- 
tion “ What dost thou work?” almost a scoff, as if they had 
said: “ Work indeed! Time enongh to tell us to work and 
to believe thee, when thou hast done something to warrant 
belief and to vindicate thy right to command”? Evidently 
they are beginning to resist, and admiration and docility are 
passing into critical withdrawal. 

Our Lord’s answer is marked as solemn and important by 
the twofold “verily.” He, first, with infinite majesty and 
calm, sets aside the suggested parallel with Moses, which 
doubly fails in that the latter was not the giver, and in that 
manna was not truly bread from heaven. ‘Note the contrast 
between the past gift of the manna and the present (and oon- 
tinuous) gift of the bread. Note the claim of unique rela- 
tionship between Him who has just called himself the giver, 
and the Father who in and through him gives, Note the 
emphatic collocation of words in the original, “the bread out 
of heaven, the true.” That bread isthe reality of which all 
earthly food, even miraculous manna, is but the symbol. It, 
and only it, truly feeds men. The wondrous characteristics 
of that bread are then set forth in verse 33. It is the direct 
gift of God, it is “that which cometh down‘out of heaven” 
in, continuous descent to hungry souls, it not only sustains but 
gives life, and it is meant for the whole world. 

4. No wonder that such words should stir desire for such a 
gift The Samaritan woman’s petition for the gift of the 
water to save her from thirst and toil is on the same level as 
this cry, “Evermore give us this bread.” Deeply tainted 
with gross material misconceptions of some mysterious out- 
ward good, the people are yet touched with longings, and 
recognize his power to give what they need. That cry never 
goes to him in vain, however dense the clouds of ignorance 
and error through which it risesto him. Therefore the point 
is reached at which he can draw back the last veil, and show 
the truth in its brightness. Some eyes will be dazzled and 
turn away, but some may look and live. 

At all events, the disclosure is the next step in answering 
the cry. Jesus gives the bread by declaring himself to be 
the bread, and inviting us to him that we may take it by 
faith. The full disclosure of himself is again a parallel to 
that to the Samaritan woman. If we keep the immediately 
preceding description of the characteristics of the bread of 
God in view, how wonderful these words become! In them 
Jesus asserts his descent from the Father, his power to give 
life and to feed, with the only true nourishment, all the wants 
of every soul. Think of a man saying this to men, and, what 
is more wonderful stil), getting men to believe him, and mil- 
lions of them to answer, “ Yes, we have tasted this bread, and 
know that all he said is true.” He gave himself to these 
Jews when he declared who he was, and invited them to 
gome that they might hunger no more. He gives himself to 

_ ts, whom he invites to “ believe on him;” and he teaches us 
that coming is believing, and access to him as possible for us 
as for those who stood by him. If we exercise that faith 


which is coming to him, we shull neither know the weakness 
of hunger nor the pangs of thirst; but will be strong with 
the nourishment of our powers, and glad with the satisfaction 
of our desires, as they only can be who eat the bread of life 
and drink the living water, 

Verse 35 fully discloses the nature of the Bread, the blessed 
results of possessing it and the condition of receiving, But 
the sad fact that the listeners had not exercised that condi- 
tion, as was obvious from their very petition, which proved 
them blind to the higher meanings of his sayings and to his 
true character, presses on his spirit, and draws out the lament 
and indictment which close his direct address. Verse 36 
refers to a previous saying, probably that in verse 26, the 
inner meaning of which is truly preserved in the different 
form of this verse, The Jews had just asked for a sign, that 
they might see and believe. He tells them that they had 
seen him, the greatest of signs, and that the sight had not led 
to belief. Sadness, wonder, and blame blend in that saying. 
That we should see Jesus, and not believe on him, is the mys- 
tery and tragedy of the world, and is, alas! repeated to-day. 

5. Verses 37-40 are separated from the preceding in tone, 
by the absence of reference to the bread, and by the cessation 
of personal address. Probably a pause in Christ’s utterance 
went before them. He seems to be staying himself, in face 
of the people’s unbelief, by gazing on the certain success of 
his work, quite as much as to be holding forth yet more 
attractively the blessed results of coming to him, in still 
another attempt to win their faith. Both strains are blended 
in these wonderful words. Verses 37 and 38 sound princi- 
pally the former and verses 39 and 40 mainly the latter, but 
in neither case exclusively. ‘“ What if some did not believe? 
Their unbelief shall not make the “ purpose of God without 
effect.” For “all that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me,” where the neuter form is to be noted, as presenting the 
body of believers in all ages and lands as a definite whole, 
and the stress.of the assurance is to be observed, as being 
shall “ reach me,”—not merely come towards, but attain to. 

Then, in the next clause, the individual members of that 
whole are made prominent, and stress is laid on his welcome 
of each, Men come to him, not in @ mass, but one by one. 
Faith is intensely personal, and the wicket-gate lets in only 
one atatime. The blessed assurance of welcome is familiar 
to us all, but its remarkable connection is often passed by 
unnoticed, Here it is represented as the result of the perfect 
docility and submission:of the Son to the will of the Father. 
The fact of a man’s coming to him by faith is the sign to him 
that this man is the Father’s gift to him, and therefore he 
takes him to his heart. In all his earthly and heavenly work 
of redemption, whether it be his incarnation, life, death, reign 
in heaven, or reception and perfecting of believers, he is 
obedient to the Father, and does nothing of himself. There- 
fore he was patient and undismayed, when men believed not, 
Therefore, too, we may go to him, assured of a welcome, 

Verses 39 and 40 present the glorious issues of faith in a 
double form, of which the similarities and the differences are 
equally noteworthy. “The will of him that sent me” in the 
true reading in verse 39 becomes in verse 40 “the will of my 
Father,” so that the filial relationship is made emphatic and 
declared to be unique (‘my Father”). In verse 39 the neuter 
form appears, and the objects of Christ’s care are described as 
“that which he hath given me;” the totality being the main 
thought, and the seourity of its present protection and cer- 
tainty of its future life being considered as resting on the 
Father's gift and the Son’s obedience, while in verse 40 the 
same persons are individualized, and described according to 
their own act of faith, which ensures his response of eternal 
life. 

In verse 39 the present blessedness of believers is regarded 
as being safe keeping; in verse 40, as being everlasting life, 
But the two types merge in the final issue, though even there 
the one reads “it” and the other “him.” The resurrection 
of the body is the necessary crown of that safe keeping and 
communicated life, which are the believer's privilege here. 
That glorious issue, without which the present experiences 
of the believer would be futile and the whole of his earthly 
life a confounding riddle, is wrought by Jesus himself, as is 
emphatically claimed by the majestic “1” which the original 
underscores, so to speak, by its position, in verse 40. He who 
feeds on the bread of life here cannot die. The resurrection 
to life must come as the copestone of redemption. Without 
it the building stands, would stand, a ruin, and the taunt would 
be justified, This Jesus began to build, and was not able to 
finish, 

Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





DIFFERENT BREAD FOR DIFFERENT LIFE. 

There is a kind of life that is fed on meat that perisheth, 
and a kind that must be fed on Christ. Some only know the 
kind that must be filled with loaves, as far below the best 
life as dolls stuffed with sawdust are below the dear little 
dames that cuddle them. 





The first point the Lord settles is that the meat of ever- 





lasting life is to be worked for, Pitying compassion gave a 
supply of the low kind once, but it is not the regular way. 
Even it must be worked for. The people understood it, and 
asked, “ What shall we do, that we might work the works of 
God?” . The answer is, The work of God is to believe on me. 
The people showed their unwillingress to do this work, to be- 
lieve, by asking for signs, more bread. More manna, as Moses. 
Jesus said that was not the highest bread. I am the bread of 
the highest life. He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he who believeth on me—that is, works the works of God 
—shall never thirst. And I will raise him up at the last day. 
Thus Christ glorifies every-day life by lifting up its well-un- 
derstood necessities into a glorious height of meaning. 

What a blessed life that is nourished by feeding on Christ, 
that food of power, loveliness, grace, wisdom, condescension, 
helpfulness! What sublime faculties it takes to appropriate 
him! Faith is the grand appropriating power. No man’s 
faith need hesitate. For Christ did not come fronr heaven for 
any selfish purpose, to do his own will, but the will of God in 
giving men salvation. Every one can trust an unselfish man. 
Try the best bread by these tests: 1. God gives it, 2, It 
gives the best life, 3. It satisfies all soul hunger. 4, It is for 
all the world, 

Evermore give us this bread, 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Jesus... said,.,. Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but 
because ye ate of the loaves, and were filled (v. 26), It is one 
thing to love a person for what he is in himself, and for what 
of truth he represents; it ia a very different thing to lovea 
person for what he is to one’s self, and for what one is to gain - 
by loving him. The one method is the lower and the com- 
mon one; the other is the nobler and the rarer. As it isin 
human friendship, so it is in an outreaching toward the divine: 
Christianity has many followers because of the obvious gain 
in its pursuit; it has a selecter following because of its holy 
teachings and of its intrinsic good. The loaves and fishes are 
the main attraction to many in the religious field as in the 
field of politics and of social life. 

They said, ... What must we do, that we may work the 
works of God? Jesus anawered,... This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent (vs. 28, 29). Itisa 
very common charge against Christianity, that “it puts creed 
above conduct.” Whether there is any truth in that charge 
depends upon what is understood by the term “creed.” When 
Jesus was asked directly concerning right conduct, he answered 
that a right belief is the basis of right conduct, If that be 
giving a first place to “creed,” let it be borne in mind that it 
is Jesus Christ himself who makes the assignment. A popu- 
lar saying nowadays is that “it doesn’t make any difference 
what a man believes, if he only acts right;” but a Boston 
clergyman once improved on that saying by the simple 
change, “ It doesn’t.make any difference what a man believes 
if he doesn’t act right.” If a man is a persistent evil-doer, 
the soundness of his theological convictions will not compen- 
sate for his wrong conduct. But when God has sent his Son 
to be a Saviour and a Guide, it makes all the difference in 
the world whether a sinner accepts or refuses to believe on 
the one who is the only Mediator between God and man, So 
far, a correct belief is all-essential as a basis of right conduct 
and of safe conduct. Yet it is a trustful belief on a Person as 
a Saviour, not-an iatellectual belief about him or about his 
process of salvation, that is here made the essential thing to 
him who wou!d have creed and conduct in right relations, 

Jesus said,... 1 am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shalt never thirat 
(v. 35). There is no growth of body, of mind, or of soul, 
without food. And because food is essential to life, so long 
as there is life, there is a craving for that which sustains life, 
The only way in which hunger can be stopped in a living 
organism is by its satisfying. It is in that way that Jesus is 
ready to end the hunger and the thirst of the human soul, 
He does not do away with the innate need andthe innate 
longing of that soul for spiritual nourishment, but he meets 
the unceasing requirements of the soul by an unfailing supply 
according to’its need. The disciple of Jesus who trusts him- 
self unreservedly to his Saviour, is nourished by his Saviour 
continually. Day by day he is fed with the food which his 
soul requires, And only he who is the disciple of Jesus is - 
thus nourished and thus fed. All! others have soul-hunger 
and soul-thirst without this satisfying. 

Ye have seen me, and yet believe not (v. 36). Seeing is not 
believing, even thongh the proverb says it is. We do not 
always believe our own eyes, especially when we are unwill- 
ing to know the truth. Men see that the right way is the 
best way, but they do not always believe it. They see that 
a certain course is the path of plain duty for them, but they 
do not believe it because they will not. It‘is not more evi« 
dence of Christianity that men need, but more of a willing- 
ness to accept the evidence they have. 





Him that cometh tome I will in no wise cast out (v.37). Here 
is a promise for the comfort of every sinner who may have 
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his troubles of mind over differing theological dogmas ‘con- 
cerning the plan of salvation. If, on the one hand, hethinks 
he finds high Calvinism in the declaration “ All that which 
the Father giveth me shall come unto me,” or if, on the other 
hand, he thinks he sees Arminianism in the statement “ This 
is the will of my Father,*that every one that beholdeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, should have eternal life,” he need 
not stop to decide which view is the more reasonable in its 
consistency with the whole trend of Bible truth; for here is 
an assurance including all that is essential in practical troth on 
this point, so far as he is concerned: “Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.” All that the sinner has to do 
‘is to come to the Saviour in acccrdance with that Saviour’s 
repeated invitation. If he comes, he shall not be cast out. 


Philadelphia, _ 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In this lesson, the dialogue between the Master and the 
Jews reminds one strongly of that between him and the woman 
at the well. He was trying to lead them to higher truths, and 
they were on such a level of spiritual life that they could not 
understand what he was aiming at. The teacher will do well 
to call attention to these two phases of truth that are repre- 
sented, among others, in the lesson story. 

First, then, notice the difference between the wants and the 
peed of the people. They had followed the Master because 
they had the previous day beer fed by him gratuitously. 
This pleased them, and they hoped that this miracle would 
be repeated for their benefit. In fact, no kind of miracle 
suited them better than this, for it made all effort on their 
part for self-support needless, Their vivid imaginations pic- 
tured swiftly a Messiah who should eclipse Mose%, who they 
knew had given their fathers their food for forty years for 
nothing. Indeed, they did not scruple broadly to hint what 
kind of miracles they were partial to, for in verse 31 they 
said, “Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness.” By this 
they meant to hint that he would do well to repeat, and per- 
haps even improve upon, the miracles of Moses. And when 
the Lord spoke of a bread which would permanently satisfy 
hunger, they, misunderstanding him, said, “ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread.” This shows us clearly what they wanted. 
Of the earth earthy they were, and never for a moment seemed 
to rise to spiritual things, of which he was speaking. 

Now, what were their needs? Just those things to which 
he was in vain trying to minister. He was endeavoring to 
awoken their spiritual hunger, so that he might satisfy it. 
Their higher nature it was to which he appealed, for to feed 
that was his joy; and all his miracles of healing or of feeding 
were only in order to awaken this dormant nature to a sense 
of its needs. That he failed in this was one of the deepest 
sources of his sorrow. 

In the same way we find our own generation making a fatal 
mistake. The world is full of wants to-day,—in fact, moreso 
than ever in its history. All the unrest in social matters isa 
sign of this. Strikes and labor combinations, as well as com- 
binations of capital, are only symptoms of felt wants that are 
beginning to express themselves loudly. The world over, 
the same symptoms are plainly discernible, so that lately even 
the Pope, in an official document, has taken cognizance of this 
movement. And toward what does it all tend? What is it 
that the people are crying out for? Is it for more light in 
things that pertain to spiritual things, or to the upbuilding 
of character? No; it all seems to be a question of bread and 
butter. More bread, and a good deal more butter, would 
about sum it ail up. Now we would be the last to criticise 
the movements of labor to better itself, for it has been wofully 
oppressed in past centuries. But it is sad to see that the 
aspirations of so many of the leaders of these movements rise 
no higher than to the “bread and butter” standard. The 
truth of it is that the spirit of the age, at present, is one that 
is materially low, and seeks after bodily things. The Gospel 
even, to some, has become “the gospel of a loaf of bread,” 
and they inveigh against missions that aim chiefly at the 
inner nature of man. They scoff at “tracts” and “ preach- 
ing,” and talk of soup-kitchens and grocery-tickets, All this 
is a mere repetition of that which took place nineteen han- 
dred years ago, on the shore of the little lake of Galilee. 
Wants are to the fore, and needs relegated to the background. 
What does this generation need most of all? It needs just 
that which the Nazarene was at that time offering so freely. 
Honesty, truth, purity, Christ-likeness, these are the dire 
needs of our times; and, sad to say, these are the very things 
for which people do not hunger. Bread, with all that that 
stands for? Yes. Spiritual life, with all that that signifies? 
No, thank you; we do not want that. 

Now, secondly, look at verses 28 and 29. The one contains 
@ universal question, and the other a unique answer. Take 
the question. This has been asked by all men of all times in 
the most earnest manner. All human religions are man’s 
effort to give an answer to that question. Pilgrimages, pen- 
ances, self-torture, convents, nunneries, monasteries, all the 
multitadinous forms of religion that are only outward, what 
are these but a vague attempt to reply to that question? 
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has tried to give an answer that would be satisfactory. But 
all in vain. Still the whole creation groans and travails in 
pain, trying to give a satisfactory reply. Philosophies and 
theosophies have struggled for naught over this matter. Just 
now we are seeing a wonderful sight on this Western conti- 
nent. It is the effort by a few lunatics to resuscitate the 
theosophy of Buddhism on this western shore. Strange 
delusion! Do they not know that the only true answer was 
given by him who spake as never man spake, nineteen cen- 
turies ago? Or are they in some measure like that poor, 
ignorant throng on the shore, who turned from the life-giving 
message, and went back to their wretched legalities ? 

What, then, was that unique answer? It was, “ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
All truth is in him, and to accept that is the way to answer 
the great question. The works of God are those of truth, 
and, if we desire to do similar works, we must begin by be- 
lieving him who came to bring truth again to this world. 
All along the line of human beliefs, and of human action as 
well, the foundation of everything lies in taking the Master 
at his word. The terrible failure of the men of his day was 
that they declined to do this, and for that reason they per- 
ished. Will that be.the reason why we perish? The answer 
to that question depends on ourselves. 

New York City. 





_ HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Where was Jesus when the multitude of people came 
crowding around him? What was the wonderful sign he did 
for them, which proved to them that he was that Prophet 
which came from God? Whom did he allow to be his 
helpers in feeding the multitude? After they were all fed 
and satisfied, Jesus sent his disciples away in a boat to cross 
over the lake, and he himself sent the multitude away. 

Jesus Praying.—Jesus went alone into the mountain to 
pray; he was tired with the day of labor and the crowds 
around; he felt the need of rest and of prayer, to be alone 
with his Father God. The people who had seen the miracle 
wanted to take him by force, and make him a king. Would 
not that be an easier life than to be poor and lowly, worn out 
every day in serving others? Did it remind Jesus of the 
time when he was offered all the kingdoms of the world? 
We cannot know his thoughts on the lonely mountain while 
the still hours of the night went by. 

On the Sea.—Where did the disciples go when Jesus sent 
them away? In the night there came a sudden storm. Their 
little boat was dashed about by the great waves, and they 
were afraid. Did Jesus know their fear and their danger? 
He was watching them, for Mark speaks of his “seeing them 
distressed in rowing.” He weht to them, from the mountain 
to the sea, and on the rough dashing waves he could walk as 
he willed. The disciples looked out over the tossing water, 
in the darkness just before the early morning, and they all 
saw a moving figure coming towards them. They thought it 
was a spirit, and they were afraid; they even cried out for 
fear. How quickly Jesus spoke! And, above the noise of 
the storm they heard the dear voice, “ Be of good cheer: it 
is I; be not afraid.” Jesus went on the boat. How safe 
they were when Jesus was with them! The sea was still, for 
the ruler of winds and waves had trodden them under his 
feet. They soon landed safely at Capernaum, on the shore 
of the sea,—a town which was the home of some of the 
disciples, 

Seeking Jesus,—The next morning the crowds of: people 
found Jesus again. They.saw the disciples start away the 
evening before, and Jesus was not with them. They saw no 
other boat leaving, but when other little: boats landed near 
the place where they had been fed, they were glad to get into 
the boats and cross the sea to seek Jesus. When they found 
him in Capernaum, they asked him how he came. He did 
not tell them, but he began to teach them the lessons of the 
miracle. Jesus knew their hearts, just as he knows every 
thought and purpose and desire of hearts to-day. He knew 
if any came from selfishness, if any hoped to be fed again; 
he knew if any wanted him to heal some loved one, or relieve 
some distress, or if any really wanted to learn of him. He 
knew that many of them worked hard every day to earn the 
food needed for their families, and they thought they had no 
time to provide for anything more. He told them not to 
work only for their daily bread to keep their bodies, but to 
work and study to provide food for the soul; not only for 
bread to eat, which Jesus had furnished to thousands by a 
miracle, but for soul food, which the Son 6f man could give, 
and their souls should have everlasting life. Then they asked, 
“What must we do, that we may work the works of God?” 
He said; “ This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” Does not that seem to you to be an easy 
thing? Do you wonder how they could help believing he 
was the Son of God when they saw the wonders he could do? 

Bread from Heaven.—Some of them did not seem to under- 
stand what Jesus meant, and they talked of the time when 





Moses led the people who were fed with manna in the desert 


Libraries wight be written on the way in which mankind | for forty years, and it was written in’ the Scriptures, “He 





gave them bread out of heaven to eat.” Jesus told them it 
was not Moses who gave it, but God. They knew it was 
bread for the body which their fathers had. (Question 
upon the manna, or describe it if not understood by the 
children.) They had a supply each morning, but were they 
not hungry again the next day? They knew too that they 
all died long ago, for even heavenly bread did not make them 
live forever. It was just as Jesus taught the woman at the 
well, Jacob and hie people drank at the well, but it did not: 
keep them from being thirsty again, and did not make them 
live forever. Jesus talked to her of the living water as’ he 
talked to this multitude of the living bread. He told. them 
that the bread of God is he that cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life tothe world. For what did the woman at the 
well ask Jesus when he told her of the living water? So the 
people who had followed him to Capernaum said to him our 
golden text of to-day. Did they really understand what they 
were asking for? Did any think it was some blessing he 
could give, though they hardly knew what? 

“Tam the Bread of Life.’—Jesus made it yet plainer. He 
knew they remembered that the barley loaves and the little 
fish the day before had satisfied their hunger, and so he 
taught them that to believe that he was the Son of God 
would give rest and comfort for their hungry souls. That is 
the meaning when he says, “ He that cometh to me shall 
not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 
What is the promise to those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness? To be filled is to be satisfied, to want no 
more, Those who love Jesus, and ask to know his will, 
receive from him more and more of his love, and he will 
show them day By day how to rest upon him and serve him, 
Can a little child come to him and be satisfied ? 

“ Him that Cometh unto Me I will in no Wise Cast Out.”— 
Not one shall ever be turned away hungry or disappointed. 
His love is so broad and so mighty, that, of the millions who 
pray and worship in earth and heaven, not one is overlooked 
or forgotten, and yet each one is known and remembered as if 
no other needed love or care. > 

The Father’s Will.—Jesus said he came to do his Father's’ 
will, The God who is love sent the Son. It is his will that 
every one who believes on the Son should have everlasting 
life,—life that begins now in the happy, loving soul who will 
come to Jesus and ask or want this bread of life, to be fed 
with his love, to be watched as he watched the disciples on 
the sea, to be taught by his word as he taught the wondering 
‘crowd, to live on earth trying day by day to do his will, to 
be safe even in death; for, as he died and rose again, so all 
who believe in him shall be raised from the grave, and hav 
life with him forevermore. ' 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM, 


“Him Hata Gop tue Fatruer Seatep.”—There is here 
probably a reference to a common saying among rabbis, “The 
seal of God is truth.” And our Lord would hereby empha- 
size the truth of what he had jast uttered. “One day,” says 
the Talmud, “ the great synagogue were weeping, praying, and 
fasting, when at length a little scroll fell from the firmament 
upon them. They opened it, and on it was only one word, 
ameth (‘truth’). That, said the rabbi, is the seal of God. It 
consists of three letters,—a is the first, m is the middle, and 
th is the last of the (Hebrew) alphabet. And it means, ‘I the 
Lord am the first. I received nothing of any one, and beside 
me there is no God. There is not any that intermingles with 
me; and I am withthe last.’” In all Eastern countries, from 
the very earliest period known to us by monuments or other 
remains, the seal, not the signature, was the evide:.ce of con- 
sent in every transaction. . Egyptian signets can be traced 
back to B. C. 3000, and Babylonian seals to nearly a thousand 
years earlier. They were cut in precious stones, or formed 
of pottery. The seal was often hung on a string round the 
neck under the clothing, as it is frequently at the present day 
by the Arabs, and as Judah seeins to have carvied his signet 
(Gen. 38:18). ‘The. seals were also worn in rings on the 
finger, and in later times almost universally so. 

“Manna;... HE GAVE THEM BREAD FROM HEAVEN TO 
Eat.”—The supernatural characterjof the supply of food in 
the wilderness is most plainly asserted by our Lord. The 
manna, a pot of which was laid up in the ark of the covenant, 
was a very favorite topic with Jewish expositors. There was 
a tradition, mentioned in the Midrash, that the iater Re- 
deemer (Moses being the former redeemer) should lead the 
bation again into the wilderness, and there, as Moses brought 
down manna from heaven, soshould he cause it to fall. Thus 
the bringing down was looked upon by the people as a sign 
of the Messiah. And here our Lord claims to fulfil the sign 
by giving them spiritual bread. Even the Jewish commen- 
tators explained the manna of the Messiah to ve his distilling 
on noble and contemplative minds the heavenly food of super- 
natural wisdom, which they see and taste with great joy, but 
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\ Mhjaias Auli ghana eapmncnatlal manna came. There 
is no possible place, either in the original history, in the 
Jewish comments, or in our Lord’s application of the history, 
for any explanation except that of the absolutely miraculous, 
—of distinct Divine intervention. The very name, which 
means in Hebrew “ What is this?” shows that at once they 
traced it to no natural source. There is no place for the 
ingenious modetn explanations, which would make the manna 
to have been the exudation of certain desert shrubs, produced 
in enormous quantities. It is quite true that the name 
“manna” is now given to certain s which ‘are collected 
from the tamarisk or tarfa tree in the Arabian-desert, and are 
collected and eaten aS a condiment with their bread by the 
Arabs’ Several other trees, as the desert thorn-tree, Alhagi 
deserforum, also yield a sweet gum which is collected and used, 
and so also in hot weather does our common ash-tree. But 
it is childish and contemptible to suggest that the manna was 
merely an unusual supply of gum from trees, which could 
never have been more than sparsely scattered over the deserts 
of Arabia Petria. 


The College, Durham, England, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Yu Seex Mx, Because ye ATE OF THE LoAves.—One 
of the greatest. sources of trial to the missionary in Eastern 
lands to-day, is just this sordid, bread-seeking spirit rebuked 
by our Saviour. Religious profession is largely regarded 
simply as a garment, the color of which may be changed at 
will, to. secure worldly advantage. I heard not long ago of a 
company of men who became Roman Catholics, to secure 
work at the building of a monastery, When this was finished, 
they returned to their allegiance to the Greeks. In order to 
be allowed to marry into a wealthy family, a man became a 
Greek, but his wife dying soon after their marriage he went 
back to the Latins. With the Druses this dissimulation has 
received the sanction of religion. The Druse is free to as- 
sume any name he likes, and profess any system of religion 
to attain advantage in life, if only he remains true i:f heart 
to the traditions of his fathers. The Jews have absolutely no 
faith in the integrity of their fellows who pass through 
baptism into the Christian Church. That their. suspicions 
are only too well grounded, in many cases, is a melanchcly 
fact. It is yery heartless to feel that you must suspect every 
one who comes to consult you on religious matters of having 
some ulterior object in view. It has now become almost 
natural, when I see a new face in our meetings, to ask myself 
“ What price does this man put upon himself?” Recently a 
man came Wishing to become a Protestant. Finding that our 
object was not simply to write people's names in a book, he 
was led to declare his desire. He wanted breed for himself 
and his family. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


-For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Tue Storm at Sea (Matt. 14: 22-33;-Mark 6 : 45-52; 
John 6 : 16-25).—What is the story of Christ’s walking on 
the sea? Of Peter’s? What lesson has this event for a man 
who neglects private prayer? For a man whoworries? For 
a timid man? A fickle man? How did the crowd come to 
seek Christ again? And why? 

2. Breap or PerisHine (v. 26).—What spirit alone sees 
“signs” in God’s miracles? (John 12: 37-43.) What causes 
blindness. to spiritual things? (Matt. 6 : 19-34;\Luke 10: 
40-42.) How does this “ filling” differ from that of Matthew 
5:6? In what ways is Christ still followed “ for loaves and 
fishes” ?. Why is such food “ perishing”? (John 4 : 24.) 

3. Breap or Lire (v. 27).—What did Christ teach about 
working for the food which perishes? (Matt. 22: 21; Luke 
16:9.) In what ways does labor on material things produce 
everlasting results? - But how did Christ rank such work? 
(Matt. 6:334 What makes it hard to realize the enduring 
nature of spiritual things? How does their “abiding” con- 
tribute “unto eternal life”? (John 15: 4-7; 1 John 2: 6, 
27; 4:12, 15; 2 John 2.) 

4. Works Woxxtxe It (vs. 28, 29).—Why had Christ 
emphasized the need, in their case,of work? How is faith 
a work? Why is all other work conditioned on this work ? 
How is faith essentially “the work of God”? (Mark 9 : 24.) 
What is the relation between faith and eternal life? (Jas. 

' 2:26.) Why mast this faith be faith in Christ? (1 Cor. 
3:11.) | 

5. Works Arresttve It (vs. 30-33).—Were they right, or 
wrong, in requiring proof? (1 Thess, 5:21.) Why did they 
think Moses’ miracle greater than Christ’s of the preceding 
day? (Exod. 16.) How did they chamge the implication of 
their quotation? (Psa. 78: 21-24.) What teaching has 
Christ’s answer for those whose religions faith rests on men? 
on material things? on worldly things? on things which have 
no effect upon life? What is the meaning of “sealed” in 
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verse 27? (1 Kings 21: 8.) What various kinds of this 
authenticating life does history trace to Christ? 

6. Farrn Sxexixe Ir (vs. 34-36),.—What would hint that 
their asking was ignorant or superstitious? (v. 36.) What 
does bread do for the physical life? What similar things 
does Christ do for both body and spirit? What is meant by 
“eoming to Christ”? How is that bread to be sought? (Psa. 
63:8; Phil. 8:18, 14:) What are some of the soul-hungers 
and thirsts which Christ satisfies? How does this also con- 
trast with the manna miracle? (Exod, 17 : 2.) 

7. Grace Grvine Ir (vs. 37-40).—How is salvation a gift, 

though we are to work for it? (v.29; Phil. 2:12; Eph. 2: 
9; Rom. 11:6.) Why would the gift be valueless if we were 
incapable of working for it? Who constitute the “all” 
which the Father gives Christ? (Acts 10:35.) What would 
it mean if Christ could “cast out” a true seeker? (2 Tim. 
2:13) or if that should be “the Father’s will”? (2 Pet. 
3:9.) What is everlasting life, that it should be counted 
the supreme result'of faith? (1 John 3: 2; 1,Cor. 2 : 9-16.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

1, Where did Christ’s disciples go the night after the feed- 
ing of the five thousand? 2. What happened to them on 
the way? 38. Why did crowds come to Jesus on the next 
day? 4. What sort of bread did Christ tell them to seek? 
5. What did he mean by the bread of life? 6. What did he 
say that that bread would do for this life? 7. And what for 
the next? 8. How can you tell when Christ has thus entered 
your life, or your friend’s? 9. If he has not come, how can 
you get him to come? (golden text.) 10. What are some of 
the things which keep people from eating earthly bread? 
11. What hold them from receiving the bread of life? 


Antioch Oollege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


JESUS, THE TRUE BREAD. 
JESUS GIVES 








EARTHLY BREAD) cocarseg | BREAD 
FOR |MIMSELE 
EARTHLY LIFE HEAVENLY LIFE 


TO US. 


LORD, EVERMORE GIVE US THIS BREAD. 
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GIVE US THIS BREAD. 





WHAT SHALL 


WE DO? Wo RK. “If any will not work,—” 
WHAT IS 


THE work? BELIEVE, “All things are possible—” 
way agg COME. “Him that cometh to me—" 


BELIEVE? 
O LAMB OF Gop, I CoME. 














AN INVITATION: 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden. | 


AN ASSURANCE: | 
: 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Bread of heaven! on thee we feed.” 
* Break thou the bread of life.” 

“I feed by faith on Christ, my bread.” 
“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“ Blest feast of love divine.” 

* O bread, to pilgrims given.” 

“ Whosoever will.” 

“ I’m the child of a king.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is what Jesus Christ is, rather than what Jesus Christ 
gives, that should be the center of interest, and the object of 
pursuit, to every seeker after him. This is the main teach- 
ing of this lesson,—the truth which he emphasizes in his 
words as here recorded. 

Jesus Christ himself is more than all that he has to bestow 
on others, and it is better to have him than to have all else 
in the universe. A very simple truth is this, and a trath 
that would seem most obvious; yet it is a truth that men 
find it exceeding difficult to accept in its literalness. If it 
be known that Jesus Christ will give men their daily bread, 
or will give them health and strength, or will give them posi- 
tion and friends, or will give them enjoyment in this life and 
a promise of salvation in the life to come, great multitudes 
will be ready to follow him. But if it be known that Jesus 








will trust himself to him, the multitudes are not so ready to 
rush toward him. This is the state of things to-day. This 
was the state of things in the day of which this lesson tells, 
A pure-hearted young man who truly loves a young woman, 
would never be contented with any minor gift from her. He 
might indeed value, in its place, a gift she would bestow on 
him as a proof of her affection, but still the desire of his 
heart would be for herself above all. If aught below this 
would satisfy him, he would be no true lover. Why should 
any loving soul be satisfied with a lesser gift from our Lord 
than'the gift of himself? , 
Many a sinner who has sought from the Saviour a lesser 
gift, has received the greater one. And the greater one is 
proffered to all. 
“Only the latchet of a friendly door 
My timid fingers tried ; ; 
A loving heart, with all its precious store, 
To me was opened wide. 
I asked for shelter from ‘a passing shower,— 
My sun shall always shine! 
I would have sat beside the hearth an hour,— 
And the whole heart was mine!” 
What is the chief longing of your heart? Is it for some- 
thing that you think Jesus Christ can give to you? or is it 
for Jesus Christ himself? Is it for the bread that perisheth, 
or for the Bread that came down from Heaven? 


ADDED POINTS, 


There is a vast difference between “living to eat” and 
“eating to live.” Our Lord is always ready to give needed 
food to his workers; but he is not ready to supply every wish, 
in the food line, of those who care more for food than for him. 
It is a Yankee saying, that “the best is as good as any.” 
Yet it is a rare thing for a man to choose the best in every 
choice he makes. If only we would make this choice un- 
varyingly, life would be very different from what it is to most 
of us. 

What we are is even more important than what we do; and 
what we are practically settles the question of what we do, 
-So, again, whose we are practically settles the question of what 
we doin the service of him whose we are. 

“Our fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, .. . bread 
from heaven.” And our fathers did a good many other things 
besides eating manna; and they did without a good many 
other things while they had manna—in the wilderness, But 
then it is so much easier to remember the bright side of life 
in those “good old days” ! , 

It is better to bé without hunger than to be without bread, 
It is better to be without sickness than to be without medi- 
cine. It is better to be beyond peed than to be beyond a 
temporaty supply for a need, It is better to have Him in 
whom all fulness dwells, than to have all else that the mind 
can conceive of, 

If Jesus Christ was in this world to do the will of his Father 
and our Father, what are we here for? Whose will ought 
we to be governed by? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—»>—— 


(In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers ‘of The Sunday School Times. Books that are dosiréd 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan+ 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY+* 


Professor Toy of Harvard, well known as a Semitic 
scholar, has published a large and handsome volume, 
which deals with one of the most important questions in 
both history and theology; namely, the relation of Juda» 
ism to Christianity. The book is one that would scarcely 
have been written fifty years ago. Even now its conclu- 
sions will not command assent, except among those who 
accept the postulates which determine its critical judg 
ments as well as its theological attitude. 

In the Introduction, religion is treated as a product of 
human thought, “a branch of sociology, subject to all 
the laws that control general human progress” (p, 1). 
Supernatural intervention for the communication of 
truth is not denied, but certainly the necessity for it is 
reduced to a minimum in the theory here presented, 





* Judaism and Christianity : A Sketch of iy Ri 
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The human tions are set forth as more potent; and 
great men, while inexplicable, are still regarded as the 

product of their times. With this conception steadily 

maintained, Professor Toy seeks to show the evolution 

of Christianity out of Judaism, as part of a progress 

from national to universal religion. But Judaism, as he 

discusses it, is the post-exilian Judaism. The first chap- 

ter, discussing the literature, presents those critical 

views which virtually bring the canonical Old Testa- 

ment books down nearly to the level of the Apocrypha, 

- or, rather, of the Jewish literature of the four centuries 

‘before Christ. Moreover, while Christianity is indeed 

presented as set forth in the New Testament, the same 
critical methods deprive a large part of the New Testa- 

ment, not only of authority, but of historicity. It is not 
necessary to give farther details at this point. — 

The several succeeding chapters treat of The Doctrine 
of God, as presented in Judaism; Subordinate Super- 
natural Beings, as recognized mainly in extra-biblical 
Jewish literature, with a discussion of the New Testa- 
ment views; Man, in Judaism and Christianity; Ethics, 
in both systems; the Kingdom of. God, as the idea 
appears in the various stadia of Jewish thought, and 
afterwards in the words of Jesus and the New Testament 
writings; Eschatology, as the doctrines were developed 
from Ezekiel down to the early Christian centuries; 
The Relation of Jesus to Christianity. 

It is proper to indicate the positions of the last chap- 
ter, since it not only sums up what precedes, but gives 
the clearest view of the practical outcome of the author’s 
judgments. Jesus is regarded as announcing “ those 
germinal principles of which the succeeding history of 
Christianity is only a development” (p. 416). But Pro- 
fessor Toy is uncertain how much, even of the Synoptic 
Gospels, forms a correct report of his teachings. Such 
uncertainty leads an author, perhaps unconsciously, to 
reject those statements which make against his own 
theories. He thinks it probable that Jesus did not 
represent himself as a sacrifice for sin (p. 419), though 
holding in a general way the doctrine of the necessity of 
vicarious atonement. Justification by imputed right- 
eousness he finds still more alien to the Lord’s teachings 
(p. 421), More guardedly, Professor Toy implies that 
Jesus did not “regard himself as a divine person, or as 
in any way lifted above the sphere of humanity ” (p. 422). 
On the fact of the resurrection the whole book is singu- 
larly reticent. In an earlier chapter it is stated that the 
data do not enable us to decide whether he claimed to 
perform miracles. Those recorded in the Gospels “ may 
be explained as the product of reverent tradition” (p. 
128, foot-note). Still the author allows that he might 
have believed in miracle without impairing his ethical 
and spiritual purity. 

Such being the conception of Jesus and his teaching, 
it is necessary to account for the doctrines which so soon 
became the faith of Christians. The early disciples, 
before Paul, interpreted the teachings of Jesus in the 
light of their own hopes, They had little doctrinal 
belief, save as Jews under the influence of his teachings. 
But Paul altered all this. He was the theological genius, 
who, knowing less about Jesus than the earlier disciples, 
wrought out the system found in his Epistles (or, at least, 
those Professor Toy accepts as Pauline). The light of 
modern exegesis does not allow one of Professor Toy’s 
learning to ignore this system. His interpretation of 
Paul’s statements is fair in the main. Yet he fails to 
find even in Paul’s writings much that Christianity soon 
accepted. The Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, pro- 
duced by Greek philosophy and Jewish theology, then 
became prominent. The later writings, among which 
Ephesians and Colossians are reckoned, set forth a more 
exalted position of Jesus, and a more mystical theology. 
A hint is given of the further development, but it is 
claimed that, amid all the growths and accretions in 
theology, Jesus remains the center of religious life, the 
leader and model of religious experience ; “ he alone is 
in the highest sense the founder of Christianity.” 

With these words the volume ends. But the Christian 
thought and the Christian heart has always recognized 
this. “Who and what is Jesus?” the early Church 
asked, and the humble believer asks the same question. 
If he is no more than this learned volume indicates, the 
heart-hunger remains. The Apostle Paul will still be 
for most of us a better authority in answering the ques- 
tion than more recent writers. The fourth Gospel, de- 
spite all the doubts Professor Toy expresses in regard to 
it, presents the Jesus who saves us. Even the Synoptic 
Gospels, taken as human histories, put the emphasis on 
the closing events of the narrative, and demand an 
explanation of them which is given by Paul and John. 
In fact, the explanation was written before the records 





were made. On the whole, it may be accepted with 
greater confidence than these later explanations. 

A good table of contents, and‘a full index of citations 
and subjects, make the book more useful. The most 
valuable part for the student is that which sets forth 
Jewish thought during the four centuries between Mala- 
chi and Christ. 
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THE STORY OF JOSHUA AND THE 
CONQUEST* 


Biographies of the more notable patriarch’ and kings 
of the Old Testament are not uncommon, but of the less 
prominent they are either rare or wanting altogether. It 
is one of the excellencies of such a series as The Men of 
the Bible that it makes no selection, but takes up all of 
the chief actors alike, the subordinate as well as the 
foremost characters, and recounts the events of their 
lives in the light, not only of the sacred record, but of 
history and of scientific research down to the present 
hour. 

One of the latest memoirs in this library is that of 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, and the commander of 
Israel in the conquest of Canaan. For this nearly all 
the material must be drawn from the Scriptures by 
necessity ; and still the fact remains that the narrative 
of Joshua has never been set forth in the light which 
the inscriptions of Thothmes III., the tablets of Tell 
el-Amarna, the travels of an Egyptian Mohar, and the 
results of exploration in Palestine, have thrown upon 
the scene of his military operations and victories, The 
Rev. William J. Deane has attempted to do this, with 
commendable industry and success. One may now take 
up a fairly worked-out monograph upon Joshua’s course, 
achievements, personal qualities, and worth, in place of 
the scrappy sketches supplied in Bible dictionaries, and 
may obtain a satisfactory conception of Israel’s great 
leader into the Land of Inheritance. Unity, compre- 
hensiveness, and the interest of a most romantic struggle, 
are displayed in this chronicle of the deeds of a hero of 
grand accomplishments, with the result of showing how 
far short of his merit our estimates have been, and how 
unfortunate it is that we have had to wait so long for a 
true and adequate view of him. Much in the lives of 
some of the most celebrated among Scripture personages 
is related for our warning; but naught appears, in the 
spirit, conduct, and career of Joshua, for our admoni- 
tion,—all for our admiration and imitation. He was the 
wise counselor, the courageous warrior, the faithful 
executor of divine commands; a modest, unselfish type, 
and a high ideal for our study, whom to know the more 
is to love the better. Mr. Deane’s description forms 
pleasant reading, though not brilliant either in thought 
or literary form; in this respect standing in strong con- 
trast to Dr. Georg Ebers’s recen* novel on the same sub- 
ject, the latter ending where the former begins, and so, 
like a preface, supplying, as it were, some account of the 
youth of .,oshua in Egypt. 

Too much has been attempted by Mr. Deane in the 
way of definition of geographical limits and identifica- 
tion of towns in the different tribes at the division of the 
land after the conquest; and he has thereby fallen upon 
dangerous ground, and into several uncalled-for mistakes. 
For example, he affirms the refuge-city Bezer in the 
Wilderness to be “‘now Kasur el Besheir, two miles south 
of Dibon,” whereas the facts are strongly against it. 
Professor Palmer did not visit the spot in his tramp 
across Moab in May, 1870, and he does not mention the 
place at all in either one of his published accounts of 
that hasty journey ; but he must have heard of it as lying 
on his left hand, for he jotted down Kesdr el-Besheir on 
his map as “ Bezer (?),”—that is to say, with a query, 
as if he did not intend positively to identify the site 
respecting which he had no further information. He 
was more judicious than his friends, who wish to credit 
him with the identification ; for every consideration goes 
to show that this position cannot be that of Bezer. So 
close to Dibon and Aroer, it could not have been a city 
of such capital importance and extent as Bezer must 
have been. It stood too near the river Arnon, on the 
very southern border of the eastern country, where no 
other refuge-city would be met, all the way to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Gilead or Jebel Ajlan; whereas, from the 
nature of its service, Bezer must have been situated more 
nearly in the center of this territory. And the region of 
this site is not the wilderness. Dibon and Aroer are 
always spoken of as lying in the mishor, along with 
Medeba, and, to be placed in the midhbar, Bezer must 
have stood on the eastern or desert side of Moab. Such 





*jJoshua: His Life and Times. By the Rev. William J. Deane, 
M.A., Rector of Ashen, Essex. TAX8%S inches, cloth, pp. 217. Lon- 








a volume is not the arena for the assumption or the de- 
termination of conjectural or unsettled particulars, and, 
in many similar instances, acknowledgment of uncer- 
tainty, or allowance of some few geographical points 
still to be ascertained, would have been safer. 

In other respects the Rev. Mr. Deane.has executed his 
task admirably, and his volume, along, with others in 
the series, well deserves a place in the libraries of Bible 
students. 





Dr. Josiah Strong, the General Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, has brought out a new edition of his 
striking book, Our Country, in which the results obtained 
by the census of 1890 are incorporated, so far as these 
are accessible. A good part of the statistics still are 
those of 1880,—for instance, those of our aggregate 
wealth; while the religious statisties are those supplied 
by Mr. H. K. Carroll to The Independent, and may or 
may not coincide with the still unpublished results he 
has obtained for the census. It is to be regretted that, in 
the discussion of the wages and spendings of laborers, 
and the profits of capitalists, use has not been made of 
the results reached by the present Labor Commissioner 
of Connecticut, which are regarded by our economists 
as the most trustworthy ever obtained. They are ad- 
mitted on both sides to be entirely correct, which is not 
true of any other statistics of the kind. Exception 
might be taken to the chapter on “The Influence of 
Early Settlers,” as not going back far enough. «If nine 
hundred out of eleven hundred adults in Northampton 
were communicants in 1735, this was the fruit of a great 
revival coming after nearly a century of spiritual de- 
cline. And it is worth remembering that the nine hun- 
dred drove out of their church the greatest and most 
godly man of their time. The book is full of facts of 
vital import to the Christian patriot, and will continue 
to command attention in its improved form. (11}<5 
inches, pp. 275. New York: The Baker and Taylor 
Company. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the “ Forty Immortals” of the French Academy, 
M. Gaston Boissier, has published a history of The End 
of Paganism (La Fin du Paganisme), in which he points 
out the influence exerted by Christianity in stimulating 
intellectual and literary life.in the Roman world. Fol- 
lowing Niebuhr in this, he pronounces the fourth and 
fifth century a period of the revival of letters not less 
noteworthy than that of a millennium later. The third 
century was an era of literary barrenness, and the only 
writers of that time who are remembered are the Chris- 
tian apologists. ‘‘ From the reign of Constantine, writers 
in prose and verse become more numerous, and a great 
literary era is begun. We are justified in so naming it 
because it produced poets such as Ausonius and Paulinus 
of Nola, as Prudentius and Claudian, writers on various 
subjects such as Symmachus and St. Jerome, orators like 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. I do not think it can 
be denied that this renaissance, as Niebuhr justly calls 
it, must in great part be attributed to the fresh spiritual 
and intellectual energy infused by Christian faith.” Of 
the Christian poets, Commodianus was the first to break 
with the rigid rules of classic verse, which appealed more 
to the intellect than to the whole nature, and to resort 
to “the emotional joy of rhythm, which links poetry to 
vibration.” Paulinus and Prudentius were more accept- 
able as showing that the new spirit could find utterance 
in the old forms, 


This is certainly an age of dictionaries; and no people 
possess more comprehensive works on their own language 
than do the pedple of England and the United States. 
In the matter of international dictionaries, however, we 
have been outranked by Continental scholars. The 
greatest work of this kind has been the German-French 
and the French-German dictionary of Sachs-Villatte. 
Uniform in plan and arrangement with this great com- 
pilation, an Encyclopedic English-German and German- 
English Dictionary, with the produnciation according to 
the phonetic system of Toussaint-Langenscheidt, is now 
appearing in Berlin. The English-German part, upon 
which Professor Dr. Ed. Muret has spent twenty-years, 
is issued in pamphlet form, several parts, of 112 pages 
each, having made their appearance. The second part, 
the German-English, is in preparation under the edi- 
torial management of the well-known German lexi- 
cographer, Professor Dr. Daniel Sanders. One can 
hardly ask a work of reference to wey a larger 
number of facts to the square inch thah does this 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Muret. Naturally, being 
an international and not a national dictionazy, it does 





ion. — Nisbet and Company ew York: Anson D. F. 
dolph & Price, $1.00. 


not aim to give complete lista of vernacular definitions, 




















but of sin iealits ‘sanadhtnes: of. words. 
By means of an extensive series of signs 
and letters, which have become well known 
through recent German works of this 
class, a great deal of useful information 
to without occupying much space ; 

d the general arrangement of the work 
facilitates the finding of words and idio- 
matic expressions, An idea of the com- 
prehensive character of the dictionary can 
be gained from the fact that, while Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary treats of 
911 topics from A to Achwan, the Imperial 


of 942, the Encyclopedic (London) of 


1220, the Century of 1312, and Murray 
of 1468, the Muret Dictionary treats of 
1671, Little can have been omitted or 
overlooked in these word-lists. The size 
of the pages is 118 inches, each page 
having three columns, The print is 
rather small, as is often the case in Ger- 
man works of reference, The publishers 
announce that there will be about 33 
parts, each of about 112 pages, at the price 
of 1.59 marks (1 mark = 24 cents) each, 
it is thought that six years will elapse 
before the whole is published. The In- 
ternational News Company of New York 
is the American agency of this work. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


. ALEXANDER McLAREN. _ 
{The Rey. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, in The Treasury. } 


Amid the dense smoke of Manchester, 
Which obscures the sun at noonday, there 
shines one pulpit-light that is visible over 
all Christendom. Busy as the dwellers in 
that humming hive of industry are through 
the.week, a crowd of them pour on every 
Sabbath morning into the Union Baptist 
Church, on Oxford Road, to hear Alexan- 
der McLaren. It is a fine, new, spacious 
edifice, capable. of seating two thousand 
auditors. I do not wonder that people 
are hungry to hear a man who is unsur- 
passed in our times for inexhaustible 
freshness of thought, for exquisite illustra- 
tions, for sound, old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
for keen insight into the meaning of God’s 
Word, and for almost an absolute perfec- 
tion of style. McLaren is, in the best 
sense of the word, an original preacher; 
for he not only goes back to the original 
fount-head of inspired truth, but he suc- 
ceeds in drawing out and passing among 
his fellow-men some buckets of fresh water 
that no other minister seems to get hold 
of. He is solid without being ever dull, 
and brilliant without ever being eccentric. 
Unlike most men of genius, he never loses 
his head. 

Scotland claims him as one of her jewels, 
and will enrol his name in the same galaxy 
with Chalmers and McLeod and Ker and 
Guthrie and James Hamilton and Me- 
Neill. Alexander McLaren was born in 
@lasgow on the 11th of February, 1826. 
The “land o’ cakes” is too small to hold 
all her bright boys, and this one went to 
London early in life, and graduated at the 
university there. On my first visit to 
London, when I was twenty years old, I 
heard a superb sermon from the famous 
Dr. Thomas Binney, in the old Weigh- 
house Chapel. Dr. McLaren told me that 
he was there on that same evening,—a boy 
ofsixteen. Having been educated in Eng- 
land, he has remained there ever since, 
first as the pastor of the Portland Chapel in 
Southampton, and for the last thirty-two 
years as the pastor of the Union Church 
in Manchester. 

I had for many years greatly desired to 
meet Dr. McLaren, whom I had only 
known through a pleasant correspondence. 
During my last visit to England,—in the 
summer of 1889,—I received a very cordial 
invitation to come and see him, and preach 


















fox him, “which, 1 to do, 
the other half of the day, On Saturday 
evening I alighted at the door of his resi- 
dence on Oaryll Drive, in the Fallowfield 
end of Manchester. He received me with 
a genuine Scotch welcome. Since the 
death of his wife, his daughters keep 
house for him, and he has also & son 
living at home. Of coursé, we “ forgath- 
éred” at once in his study,—which is 
‘about the only place where two parsons 
can stretch their legs at ease, and get into 
each other’s true inwardness. My friend’s 
study was well lined with books, and the 
only two portraits on the walls were those 
of Tennyson and Thomas Carlyle, He 
told me that Carlyle was his delight, and 
an endless quickener of thought,—“ no 
man of our times stirs me like him.” 

The next morning before service Dr. 
McLaren spent an hour in going over his 
sermon; for I suspect that he lodges the 
larger portions of his sermons—perhaps 
all of ‘them—in his retentive memory. 
We rode to church, and found the build- 
ing full on a warm July day. As the 
Doctor’s pulpit is a bit of a box that will 
hold only one person, I was glad to take 
a seat in a front pew; and in the evening 
we reversed our positions, McLaren 
wears no “Geneva gown,” and not even 
a clerical white necktie. He does not look 
old fora man of five-and-sixty; his face 
is thin and sharp; he has an eye like a 
hawk; his iron-gray hair is brushed back 
from an ample forehead, and even long 
study has [not] brought him to the need of 
using his glasses. So superbly intellec- 
tual a head I did not see in England after 
William E, Gladstone’s. He read two 
lessons of Scripture, offered two most 
fervent and: beautiful prayers, and gave 
out four hymis from a book of his own 
compilation, which were sung “ with a 
will.” He then announced his text from 
the fourteenth chapter of John—as he 
was delivering a series of discourses upon 
that marvelous and inexhaustible conver- 
sation of our Lord with his disciples. The 
theme was well adapted to the preacher; 
and for forty minutes—without a line of 
manuscript—he poured forth a bright, 
pure, clear stream of devout and quicken- 
ing thought—like one of the crystal rivu- 
lets of his own Scottish Highlands. A 
stenographer sat near me with a busy pen, 
and in a few days the discourse appeared, 
verbatim; in The Freeman, a Baptist 
weekly, which prints all his sermons. I 
will venture to say that no alterations 
were required before publication ; for there 
were no slipshod sentences that needed to 
be dressed over, and no shabby tags of 
superfluous verbiage that had to be clipped 
off. He never preaches but once on the 
Sabbath, and into that single sermon he 
puts his whole concentrated strength. 

It was a pleasant privilege for me to 
address his noble congregation in the 
evening, and their enthusiastic singing 
gave me a good lift at the start. There 
was an organ accompaniment, but the 
great bulk of the congregation joined in 
the service of song—just as they do in the 
churches of Spurgeon, Drs. Allon, Parker, 
and Newman Hall. Quartets are no 
more allowed therethan in heaven. After 
the evening service I had a delightful 
stroll homeward with my beloved host, 
and we sat up till midnight in a free fra- 
ternal talk which certainly to one of us 
was abundantly fertilizing. In spite of a 
chronic dyspepsia, Dr. McLaren keeps a 
cheerful temper, and enjoys the “ good 
old Christian liberty of wholesome laugh- 
ter.” His poor health and studious habits 
prevent him from being a pastor, and he 
sees but little of his large flock except 
from his pulpit. In one of his playful 
letters to me he sald: “I have never been 
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able to do much pastoral work, There 


‘diversities of operations;’ but I 
heartily admire your power of going 
among people, and reaching their heerts 
for Christ’s sake—just as I admire the (to 
me) equally unattainable power of com- 
posing an oratorio of which I could not 
put together four notes.” As long as the 
“ Union Church ” of Manchester are con-. 
tent to have all the pastoral labor per- 
formed by an assistant minister, we of the 
outside world are thankful that the great- 
est of living sermonizers can devote his 
undivided powers to his masterly dis- 
courses, 

It is a curious fact that many of the 
finest poet-preachers of modern days— 
Guthrie, McLeod, Hamilton, Robertson 
of Irvine, and McLaren--have all been 
Scotchmen. McLaren has great pictorial 
skill, although he never attempts any 
grand scenic descriptions in the vein of 
Wadsworth or Melvill. His illustrations 
are usually brief; but they are faultless 
in taste, and always make truth more vivid 
to the minds of his hearers. Let no one 
judge of their effect in a sermon by look- 
ing over an absurd collection of them in 
a volume called “ Pictures and Emblems;” 
a process about like culling a handful of 
bright pebbles out of a mosaic pavement. 
Some of McLaren’s happiest illustrations 
and most finished passages are to be found 
in his expository lectures on Colossians 
and the Epistle to Philemon. Oh for an 
exposition of the whole Bible in the style 
of those two gems ! 

The best proof of Dr. McLaren’s pro- 
digious power is that his discourses endure 
the severe test of cold type. Some men— 
like Whitefield or Dr, Kirk, or Summer- 
field or Bishop Simpson—are greatest 
when they are on their feet. But to lay 
their printed discourses alongside of | & 
McLaren’s, is like laying the magnetic 
speeches of the eloquent Clay beside the, 
massive orations of Daniel Webster. The 
great Manchester preacher is equally effec- 
tive in his pulpit, and in his books. He 
has the rare knack of finding precious 
pearls in unexpected places. Take, for 
example, his sermons on “ Mnason the 
Old Disciple,” or on “ Quartus a Brother,” 
or on Tertius, or on “ The Obscure Apos- 
tles.” He agreed with me that he had 
produced nothing better than his two ser- 
mons on “ David’s Cry for Pardon” and 
“Cry for Purity,” and that magnificent dis- 
course before the National Bible Society 
of Scotland from the text—“ It is time for 
thee to work.” The highest glory of 
McLaren’s preaching is his continual pre- 
sentation, in ever-fresh light and language, 
of the unchanging Christ. 
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To sell the most useful instrument ever 
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Consulting Physician, City Hospital : 


time exclusivelv. 


disease of adult life. 1 base my conclusions u 
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benefit. 


TRACT from a paper on “ Diet in Intestinal Diseases of Infants,” by Dr. I. N. 
LOVE, 8t. Louis, Mo., Ex-President Mississippi Valley Medical Association, 


As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have found 

t satisfaction in the administration of the raw liquid meat food known as BOVININE. 

n the most delicate conditions of the alimentary canal, in all stages of innutrition, I have 
given the BOVININE, in doses ranging from five drops to a teaspoonful, diluted with five or 
six times the amount of water, every two to four hours, with marked 
to discontinne all milk food, and in such cases I have given the BOVI 


We often have 
NINE for weeks at a 


“ I consider it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of wasting 


practieal observation in a large number of 


WORTH REPEATING 
THE TOYS. 


[By Coventry Patmore.] 


‘ 

My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 

And moved and in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words, and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had pat, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shella, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed , 

To God, I wept, and said: 

* Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing thee in death 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom thou hast molded from the clay, 

Thou’lt leave thy wrath, and say, 





‘I will be sorry tor their childishness,’ ” 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TOYS. 


Y [From Elizabeth Harrison’s “ A Study of 
Child-Nature,”’} 

Old Homer, back in the past ages, shows 
us a charming picture of Nausicéa and her 
maidens, after a hard day’s washing, rest- 
ing themselves with a game of ball. Thus 
we see this most free and graceful play- 
thing connected with that free and beau- 
tifully developed nation which has been 
the admiration of the world ever since, 
Plato has said, “The plays of children 
have the mightiest influence on the main- 
tenance or non-maintenance of laws,” and 
again, “During earliest childhood the 
soul of the nursling should be made cheer- 
ful and kind, by keeping away from him 
sorrow and fear and pain, by soothing him 
with sound of the pipe and of rhythmical 
movement.” He still further advised that 
the children should be brought to the 
temples, and allowed to play under the 
supervision of nurses, presumably trained 
for that purpose. Here we see plainly 
foreshadowed the kindergarten, whose 
foundation is ‘‘ education by play,” as the 
study of the kindergarten system leads to 
the earnest, thoughtful -consideration of 
the office of play, and the exact value 
which the plaything or toy has in the de- 
velopment of the child. When this is 
once understood, the choice of what toys 
to give to children is easily made. 

n the world of nature, we find the blos- 
som comes before the fruit; in history, 
art arose long before science was possible; 
in the human race, the emotions are de- 
velo sooner than the reason. With 
the individual child it is the same; the 
childish heart opens spontaneously in 
play, the barriers are down, and the loving 
mother or the wise teacher can find en- 
trance into the inner court as in no other 
way. The child’s sympathies cah be at- 
tracted towards an object, person, or line 
of conduct, much earlier than his reason 
can graspanyoneofthem. His emotional 
nature can and does receive impressions 
long before his intellectual nature is ready 
for them. In other words, he can love 
before he can understand. 

One of the mistakes of our age is that 
we begin by educating our children’s in- 
tellects rather than their emotions. We 
leave these all-powerful factors, which 
give to life its coloring of light or dark- 
ness, to the oftentimes insufficient training 
of the ordinary fathily life, —insufficient 
owing to its thousand interruptions and 
preoccupations. The results are that many 
children grow up cold, hard, matter-of- 
fact, with little of poetry, sympailiy, or 
ideality to enrich their lives,—mere Grad- 
grinds in God’s world of beauty. We 
starve the healthful emotions of children 
in order that we may overfeed their intel- 
lects. -Is not this doing them a great 
wrong? When the sneering tone is heard, 
and the question “Will it pay?” is the 
pe he pen one, do we not ce the result 
of such training? ... 


But few pedagogues have realized the 





importance of educating the interest of 
the child, In other weet, little or as 
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A child can be given any 

information; he can be mad 
lessons; he can even be crowded 
aseries of examinations; but that is not 
educating him. Unless his interest in the 
subject has been awakened, the process 
has ‘been a failure. Once get him thor- 
oughly interested, and he can educate 
himeelf, along that line at least. 
. Hence the peed toys. acm. are not. 
only promoters o y, but they appeal to 
the sympathies and give exercise to the 
emotions. In this way a hold is‘ gotten 
upon the child, by interesting him before. 
more intellectual training can make much 
impression. The two great obstacles to 
the exercise of the right emotions are fear 
and pity. These do not come into the 
toy-world; hence we can see how toys, 
according to their own tendencies, help in 
the healthful education of the child’s emo- 
tions, through his emotions the education 
of his thoughts,.through his thoughts the 
education of his will, and hence his char- 
acter. One can readily see how this is so. 
By means of their dolls, wagons, drums, or 
other toys, children’s thoughts are turned 
in certain directions. They play that 
they are mothers and fathers, or shop- 
keepers, or soldiers, as the case may be. 
Through their dramatic play they become 
interested more and more in those phases 
of ‘life which they have imitated; and 
that which they watch and imitate they 
become like. 

The toy-shops of any great city are, to 
him-who can read the signs of the times, 
prophecies.of the future of that city. 
They not only predict the future career of 
& people, but they tell us of national ten- 
dencies. Seguin, in his report on the 
educational exhibit at Vienna a few years 
ago, said: “‘The nations which had the 
most toys had, too, more individuality, 
ideality, and heroism.” And again; “The 
nations which have been made famous by 
their artists, artisans, and idealists, sup- 

lied their infants with toys.” It needs 
Bat a moment’s thought to recognize the 
truth of this statement. Children who 
have toys exercise their own imagination, 
put into action their own ideals. Ah me, 
how much that means! What ideals have 
been strangled in the breasts of most.of us 
because Others did not think as'we did! 
With. the toy, an outline only is drawn; 
the child must fill in the details, .On the 
other hand, in story-books the details are 
given, Both kinds of training are needed, 
—individual development and participa- 
tioti in the development of others, of the 
world, of the past, of the AU. With this 
thought of the influence of toys upon the 
life of ‘nations, a visit to any large toy- 
siiop becomes an interesting and curious 
study. The following is the testimony. 
unconsciously given, by the shelves and 
counters in one of the large importing 
establishments which gather together and 
send out the playthings of the world. 
The French toys include nearly all the 
pewter soldiers, all guns and swords; 
surely sich would be the toys of the 
nation which produced a Napoleon. All 
Punch and Judy shows are of French 
manufacture; almost all miniature thea- 
ters; all doll tea-sets which have wine- 
glasses and finger-bowls attached. The 
French dolls mirror the fashionable world, 
with all its finery and, unneeded Juxury, 
and hand it down to the little child. No 
wonder Frances Willard made a protest 
against dolls, if she had in mind the 
French doll. 

“You see,” said the guileless sales- 
woman, as she handed me first one and 
then another of these dolls, thinking, 
doubtless, that she had a slow purchaser, 
whom she had to assist in making a selec- 
tion, “ you can dress one of these dolls as 
a lady, or asa little girl, justas you like.” 
And, sure enough, the very baby dolls had 
upon their faces the smile of the society 
flirt or the deep, passionate look of the 
woman who had seen the world. I be- 
held the French salons of the eighteenth 
century still lingering in the nineteenth- 
céntury dolls. All their toys are dainty, 
artistic, exquisitely put together, but lack 
strength and power of endurance, are low 
or shallow in dim, and are oftentimes in- 
appropriateintheextreme, For instance, 
I was shown a Noab’s ark with a. rose- 
window of stained glass in one end of it. 
Do we not see the same thing in French 
literature? Racine’s Orestes, bowing and 
complimenting his Iph is the same 
Frensh co abeegd of the strong, simple 

story that the pretty window was of 
the Hebrew ark. 
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aod larg resént the home 
€ more primitive torms of trade-life. 
From Germany we get all our ready-made 
eir clean tile floors 
and clumsy porcelain stoves, their parlors 
with round iron center-tables, and stiff, 

y chairs with the inevitable lace tidies. 

ere and there in these miniature houses 
we see & 7 pot of artificial flowers, All 
such playthings tend to draw the child’s 
thoughts to the home-life. Next céme 
the countless number of toy butcher sliops, 
bakers, blacksmiths, and other representa- 
tions of the small, thrifty, healthtul trade- 
life which one sees all over Germany. 
Nor is the child’s love attracted toward 
the homeand theshopsalone, Almostall 
of the better class of toy.horses and carts 
are ofGerman manufacture. The “wooly 
sheep,” so dear to childish heart; is of the 
same origin, Thus a love for simple, 
wholesome out-of-door activities is in- 
stilled, 

And then the German dolls! One 
would know from the dolls alone that 
Germany was the land of Froebel and the 
birthplace of the-kindergarten, that it was 
the country where even the beer-gardens 
are softened and refined by the family 
presence. All the regulation ornaments 
for Christmas trees come from this nation, 
bringing with them memories of Luther; 
of his breaking away from the celibacy 
enjoined by the church; of his entering 
into the joyous family life, and trying to 
bring with him into the home life all that 
was sacred in the church,—Christmas fes- 
tivals along with the rest. Very few fire- 
arms come from this nation, but among 
them I saw some strong cast-iron cannons 
from Berlin; they looked as if Bismarck 
himself might have ordered their manu- 
facture. 

The Swiss toys are largely the bluntly 
carved wooden cattle, sheep, and goats, 
with equally blunt shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, reminding one forcibly of the 
dull faces of those much-enduring beasts 
of. burden called Swiss peasants. I once 
saw a Swiss girl who had sold to an 
American woman, for a few francs, three 
handkerchiefs, the embroidering of which 
had occupied thé evenings of her entire 
winter; there was no look of discontent 
or disgust as the American tossed them 
into her trunk with a lot of other trinkets, 
utterly oblivious of the amount of human 
life which had been patiently worked into 
them. What kind of toys could come 
from a people among whom such scenes 
are accepted as a matter of course ? 

The English rag doll is peculiarly na- 
tional in its placidity, of countenance, 
The British people stand pre-eminent in 
the matter of story books for children, but, 
so far as I have been able to observe, are 
somewhat lacking in originality as to toys; 
possibly this is due to the out-of-door life 
encouraged among them. 

When Easked tosee the American toys, 
my guide tutned, and with a sweep of her 
hand said: “‘ These trunks are American. 
All doll-trunks are manufactured in this 
country.” Surely our Emerson was right 
when he said that ‘‘the tape-worm of 
travel was in every American.” Here we 
see the beginning of the restless, migra- 
tory spirit of our people; even these chil- 
dren’s toys suggest, “ How nice it would 
be to pack up and go somewhere!” All 
tool-chests are of domestic origin. Seem- 
ingly, all the inventions of the Yankee 
mind are reproduced in miniature form to 
stimulate the young genius of our country. 

The Japanese and Chinese toys are a 
curious study, telling of national traits as 
clearly as do their laws or their religion. 
They are endurable, made to last un- 
changed a lorig time; no flimsy tinsel ‘is 
used which can be admired for the hour, 
them cast aside. If “the hand of Con- 
fucius reaches down through twenty-four 
centuries of time still governing his peo- 
ple,” so, too, can the carved ivory or inlaid 
wooden toy- ba used without injury or 
change by at least one or two successive 
generations of children, 

Let us turn to the study of the develop- 
ment of the race as a whole, that we may 
the better grasp this thought. The toy 
not — directs the emotional activity of 
the child, but also forms a bridge between- 
the great realities of life and his small 
capacities. To, man was given the do- 
minion over the earth, but it was a poten- 
tial dominion, He had to conquer the 
beasts of the field; to develop the re- 
sources of the earth; by his own effort, to 
subordinate all things else unto himself. 
We see the faint foreshadowing, or pre- 





sentiment, of this in the myths and legends 





of the race. The famous wocden horse of 
Troy, accounts of which have come down 
to us in a dozen different channels of Jit- 
erature and bi , seems to have been 
the forerunner of 
bomb, which defies walls and | into 
the enemy’s camp, scattering d and 
destruction in every direction. At least, 
the two have the same effect; they speed- 
ily put an end to physical resistance, and 
bring about consultation and settlement 
by arbitration. The labors of Hercules 
tell the same story in another form,— 
man’s power to make nature perform the 
labors appointed to him; the winged san- 





bility, the armor of Achilles, and a hun- 
died other charming myths, all tell us’ of 
man’s sense of his sovereignty over nature, 

Theold Oriental stories of the enchanted 
carpet tell us that the sultan and his court 
had but to step upon it, ere it rose majes- 


tically and sailed unimpeded through the |. [208; Wome fom” 
air, and landed its precious freight at the | Pemberton 5. Hutchinson, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


desired destination. Is not this the dim 
feeling in the breasts of the childish race 
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filling these early dreams? What are the 
fairy tales of the Teutonic ple, which 
Grimm has so laboriously collected for us? 
They have lived through centuries of time, 
because they have told of genii and giant, 
governed by the will of puny man and 
made to do his ae tagerly the race 
has read them, pleased to see symbolically 
pictured forth man’s power over elements 
stronger than himself. In faet, the study 
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of the race development is niuch like the 
study of those huge, almost obliterated 


ples,—dim, vague, fragmentary, yet giving 
us glimpses of insight and flashes of light, 
which aid much in the understanding of 
the meaning of to-day. 

We find the instincts of the race renewed 
in each new-born infant, ‘Each individual 
child desires to master his surroundings. 
He cannot yet drive a real horseand wagon, 
but his very soul delights in the three-inch 
horse and the gaily painted wagon at- 
tached; he cannot tame real tigers and 
lions, but his eyes dance with pleasure as 
he places and replaces the animals of his 
toy. menagerie; he cann@t at ent run 
engines or direct railways, but he can con- 
trol fora whole half-hour the movemént 
of his miniature train; he is not yet ready 
for real fatherhood, but he can pet and 
play with, and rock to sleep, and tenderly 
guard the doll baby. 
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A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem 


incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of litt pariso’ 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so hel 
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This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in - 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
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a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by @ skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four ‘ 
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jee ory pee made to the discussion — Pry > the “aivine inspiration and a. the 
earn 
but because broad intelligence, his vast varied experiences in human sae aed 8 
qualities tt in connection of pe it his words have 
weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really earnest inquirers.”—dhe Adva e 
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This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the seboonh which 
erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose t 
this book. Those who have been accustomed to look to the theologians for.the defense of the 
are the convictions of ams a representative layman regarding it. 

aeipeanely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 
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. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
any he JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHeEr, 1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Hints on Child -Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 





Gikiece between the 


that of the old 


beautiful and helpful. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
rience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones, 
The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
@ theorist, The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induetion and practical experience, ‘They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and interest in 
of child-training presented in this book and 
e as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Bauchgérand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but ‘to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the tfaining of parents and 
teachers, Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.’ 


A book of over 300 pages, ‘size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, .| 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WELLS COLLEGE. S0uu24°%. 


Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
A refined Christian bome. New building, 





healthful. 
with modern im: nnd For catalog Session begins Septem- 
ber 16, 1881. Send catal 


. ES FRISBEE, D.D,, President. 
Hellm ith fDUCATION. HEALTH. HOME. 
A Lg ho ; a ee 


Rev, EN. Exouzen, B. , Prin., ja ieee sent 





P*®NNINGTON Sie N.J.) SEMINARY AND LADIES’ 
Offers rare educational 
facilities. Terms ™m oherate. High ane healthful. 


Steam heati ork fire Easy of access. 
THOS. HA’ LON, D.D., D. President f for 22 years. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 

tz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooxr, will 
begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
For circulars, apply to PrincrPa.s, Ogontz School 





EDUCATIONAL. 
b Gar = DIVINITY 
Christian p mnt Bo, peng og 
the University, ——oe r2%. For cata 


of application, a; Professor 
Dean of the Pasntes, New Haven, Conn. 


Ww WALNOT Sauer SEMINARY. 
for Young Ladies, we ciiiiess Is Terie ona for 
| tee EF oe ior education in Coll 


ents; also in whey 
Mrs, ENRINET A ie UTZ, 2045 Walnut 8t., Philsda, 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


Ryact Both sexes. Thorough work ; aplet. 
dai nay by ¥ 5 ae hye takes ladies a 
Catalogues. W.H. BANNISTER, President. 


fm ni hag 4 INSTITUTE, 
a rkshire Co. 


reat —> Mass. Be 
A select and lim school for young men and boys. 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members 
of the Principal’s famil 
and attention. Address 
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or form 

a DAY, 











,and receive personal care 
J. VANLENNEP, Principal. 


The Woman's pate Apo Baltimore. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England, The poyment of $200, one-half in ad- 
vance, and the remainder Pay 15, will cover 
ordinary valtion, with board, for - e year beginning 

Send for catalogue 
G. M. STEELE, Principal, Witbraham, Mans, 


PHYSICIANS & & SURGEONS, 











ALTIM® 
This se hool offers to Medical 
clinical a and other advan 


unsurpassed 
Send rey @ catalogue to 
Dr. THomas Optr, Dean, . Calvert & Saratoga Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA fesse. 


meen. ae. 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 


A Military 
- Courses in Civil Engineering, 
ture, Arts. 





"hemistry, Architees 


Preparatory course of one ¥ 
Circulars of CoLonrEL CHARLES Sa HYATT. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
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—— ity, Pa. 
Principal Emerita, 

Miss Frances FE. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYR. 

Miss SYLV VIA. J, EASTMAN. 





An Institution of National Reputation, 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= | .- 





Jeweled Gaserairy 


Founded by Dn. EB. Tounsiz. 
CARL FAELTER, eee’ 
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Aimsto ratio: 
R +3. methods and training. Careful oversight 
vidual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 








_- The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that 





the publisher will refund to suk 





= and Shorthand, 


(Record Building, Second, Third and Fourth Pipors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
For years an annual enrolment of more than 
a thousand students. 1264 students last year. A 
Faculty of thirty specialists. 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 
Fall term begins Monday, August 31. pli- 
sero in advance necessary. ings Limited. 
Procure descriptive College PE. =» Fy 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 
Principal and Founder. 


£3 Graduates successfully assisted to positions. 





|“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Joan Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, BR ed 

‘I never saw worse stammerers than some of those 
you brought t aa and the cure wrought © wos rapid 
and ee. wo rful.” 


Unatitnte, Stpage pamphlet to KM. eer? 
2. AMMERING. 


Convection, ” Refer tw Mrs.J.W. Tmmond,Cambriige 
Mass. FE. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Maas 
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